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EPISODES OF THE MONTH 


WHETHER the Coal Strike, which has been hanging over 


Great Britain like a pall throughout the month of September, 


eventuates in conflict, or in some sham 
‘settlement ” postponing the evil day until 
the omens are more favourable from the Revolutionary 
point of view, it is all-important for the community to 
realize the issues and the stake. It is equally vital that 
they be not regarded or discussed from any “ class” stand- 
point. There is nothing complicated or obscure in the 
matter, nor is there anything “‘ popular” or “‘ democratic ” 
in the movement of which the firebrands of the Miners’ 
Federation are the ringleaders, working in conjunction 
with kindred spirits in other big Trade Unions, notably the 
Railwaymen’s Union, the Transport Workers, the Amal- 
gamated Society of Engineers, etc. These men have been 
fred by the sensational success. of Lenin and Trotsky in 
acquiring supreme power in Russia by a coup de main to 
try the same game in England. As for the time being they 
dominate the Executives of their Trade Unions, they— 
not unnaturally—imagine that these can be readily manipu- 
lated into the Soviet system now operating in Russia, which, 
whatever its effects upon the unhappy Russian people, has 
placed its engineers in positions they hardly dreamed of 
when they first advocated ‘the dictatorship of the Prole- 
tariat.’’ As all impartial observers have testified, whether 
their sympathies be pro-Bolshevik or anti-Bolshevik, the 
Russian masses have no political existence whatsoever under 
the present régime, which is simply a ruthless despotism of 
“the governing classes,” alias the handful of bosses who 
VOL. LXXVI 10 
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captured the Executive in the name of the Democracy for 
the purpose of enslaving the latter. What the Russian 
people have gained by exchanging the Tsardom of Nicholas 
II for the Tsardom of Lenin I, not even Mrs. Philip Snowden 
can tell us. But we can all see that Lenin has gained what 
all politicians covet, namely, supreme power for himself 
and his henchmen. Is it surprising that Labour “ bosses” 
in other countries, nourishing similar ambitions which there 
is small hope of gratifying through the Parliamentary 
machine, should be aflame with the idea of doing what 
Lenin has done by “ Direct Action” under the Trade 
Unions which they control ? 


ORIGINALLY Trade Unions existed for the purpose of 
protecting the interests of Labour against Capital, busying 
. themselves with rates of wages, hours and con- 
eon of ditions of work. But to-day such matters are 
ure ' 

regarded as ‘‘ small beer” by the Firebrands, 

save in so far as they can be exploited to promote the major 
political object, which too candid spokesmen have described 
as the transference of power from Parliament to the Trade 
Union Headquarters. In one sense, this is a confession of 
failure, because an admission that, under what is substan- 
tially manhood and womanhood suffrage, those who claim to 
speak in the name of “the People” entertain no hope of 
securing a Labour majority in the House of Commons or of 
installing a Labour Government in Downing Street, which 
is the Constitutional and Democratic way of proceeding. 
When they present themselves before the electors, our 
“Wild Men” consistently cut so poor a figure that they 
have latterly thrown up the sponge—having every mining 
constituency to choose from, Mr. Smillie registered no fewer 
than four successive electoral defeats. He was four 
times at the bottom of the poll. It was seemingly easier 
for a camel to pass through the eye of a needle than for the 
President of the Miners’ Federation to enter the House of 
Commons, nor is his revolutionary colleague, Mr. Hodges, 
more acceptable to the Democracy or more anxious to put his 
fortune to the touch. In their eyes, Soviet rule is the better 
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way—no constituencies to be consulted, no public opinion 
to be considered, all hostile assemblies dissolved, ‘‘ bour- 
geois ” newspapers suppressed when they can’t be bought 
with Bolshevik gold, objectionable or inconvenient persons 
summarily disposed of in one way or another, a palace for 
every Commissary, industrial conscription for everybody 
else. Such is, roughly speaking, the present régime in 
Russia, accompanied by a flood of misery such as the world 
has never witnessed. But it does not touch the dictators, 
who, according to all accounts, live on the fat of the land, 
while their womenfolk disport themselves in the finery 
confiscated from “the classes.” We can understand such 
a prospect smiling on a certain type of Labour politician, 
but we cannot understand its attracting any considerable 
body of British working men or working women, who stand 
to lose more and to suffer more than any other section of 
the community in the process of making a Tsar of Mr. 
Smillie. That is one reason why we flatly refuse to approach 
this question from any ‘“‘class’’ point of view. Lenin and 
Trotsky are immeasurably the worst enemies the Russian 
working classes have ever had, and are day by day inflicting 
unspeakable horrors upon the dumb, inert masses, who are 
rigorously disfranchised. 


THERE is, moreover, every reason to believe that this precious 
pair were set in motion by the German enemies of Russia 
for the express purpose of shattering and ruin- 
ing that great Empire for the benefit of the 
Fatherland. It is highly suggestive that many so-called 
Russian Bolsheviks should previously have borne German 
and Jewish names, and should enjoy the open or tacit support 
of so many German Jews in so many different countries. 
They played Germany’s game during the concluding stages 
of the Great War, which, owing to the paralysis of Russia 
at the crucial moment, might have turned badly for the 
Allies but for the unforeseen entry of the United States. 
It is no less significant that our would-be Lenins and 
Trotskys went as far as they dared in helping the Germans 
during the war, and but for the steadfastness and robustness 
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of the British working classes would have inaugurated the 
Soviet system in this country. When we find the same 
men promoting one revolutionary strike after another, 
making no concealment of their hankering after industrial 
conscription—as practised by the Bolsheviks—applauding 
every manifestation of ‘‘ militarism” by Trotsky, vilifying 
every nation that dares to resist the Soviet, and clamor- 
ously demanding that the British Government “ recognize” 
the. ‘‘ bloody baboonery ’’*of Moscow, we realize, as was 
so convincingly set forth in the Morning Post by the Duke 
of Northumberland, that we are not dealing with any local 
or domestic issue of higher or lower wages, conditions of 
work or the cost of living, but are confronting a world-wide 
conspiracy directed against everything for which Britons 
of all classes fought in the late war. 


THERE is an intimate and indissoluble tie between the 
Russian Soviet Government and its admirers and emulators 
in other countries, including this country. 
Lenin and Trotsky realize that the permanence 
of “‘ the dictatorship of the Proletariat,” alias 
their own despotism, depends on the establishment of similar 
despotisms elsewhere. With a Soviet in Vienna, another 
in Budapest, a third in Rome, a fourth in Paris, a fifth in 
London and a sixth in Washington, the world might be 
regarded as “safe”? for Bolsheviks, and their own position 
would be indefinitely assured. They openly declare war 
on all “capitalist”? and “imperialist”? or ‘“‘ bourgeois” 
governments, because the spread of their system abroad is 
essential to its perpetuation at home. They entertain no 
hope of keeping control of Russia unless other countries 
suffer the same affliction. Their ignorance of foreign con- 
ditions appals their foreign visitors, especially their English 
visitors—Lenin imagines that Miss Sylvia Pankhurst is 
a power in the land and that Mr. Smillie has only to whistle 
for a British Soviet to spring into existence. The Moscow 
Camarilla are in league with all foreign Bolshevist parties, 
and are prepared to finance any: faction from which they 
think they are likely to get value, as we learn from that 
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the transaction with the Daily Herald so providentially disclosed 


ame to the world. Could we see behind the scenes we should 
her, find them, or their agents, active in all our worst strikes, 
trial especially that of the London Police, of which we have never 
ling had the full story. It is incredible that the Daily Herald 
ving should be the solitary recipient of Russian blood-money—the 
nor- other payees have been more fortunate in escaping detec- 
ze” tion—and should Mr. Smillie succeed in bringing off his Coal 
was Strike, let us not labour under the delusion that the Miners’ 
hike Federation would ever collapse from lack of roubles. The 
ocal mass of British miners are as innocent of the affairs of this 
s of Mining Soviet as are the Russian masses of their own Govern- 
vide ment. If the former seem to vote like sheep, it is because 
tons they are intellectually too lazy to bother their heads with 


Trade Union business—whippets are more in their line— 
which accordingly lapses into the hands of an active and - 


the ageressive minority headed by “Bob Smillie and the 
tors Bolshies.”’ 

try. 

once In-a word, the issue raised by Mr. Smillie’s declaration 
lias of war against the State was whether the people of the 
ilar ° eT United Kingdom are to be bossed by the 
ther bullies of the Miners’ Federation or whether 
h in the Miners’ Federation are to be as other citizens, enjoying 
, be all the rights and privileges as also the obligations of 
tion civilized society, including, in political matters, the duty 
war of deferring to the declared will of the majority, acting 
is” through the properly constituted authorities. The miners, 
d is on their own figures, form about one-sixth of the “ organized 
no Labour’ of the country upon which the Mining Federa- 
Ties tion seeks to impose its will, while there is every reason 
con- to believe that only a small minority of miners are infected 
lish with Sovietism. In any case, it is futile to expend ourselves 
t is over the details of wages and prices, which, as everyone 
istle knows, are mere pretexts for paralysing the country as a 
cow preliminary to capturing its government. Nor is “ Nationali- 
ties, zation”? anything more than a catchword, of which the 
hey Firebrands were made a present by the ill-starred Sankey 


that Commission, whose genesis and proceedings not unnaturally 
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encouraged the belief that the Coalition could be bluffed 
into a policy towards which certain Ministers were said 
at the time to be leaning. The concession of Nationali- 
zation would bring us no nearer peace, were we so fatuous 
as to make it. It would merely tighten the grip of the 
Soviet faction on our throats and bring their real objective 
a stage nearer. That objective is Political Dictatorship, 
without the formality of securing a majority at the polls, 
We do not suggest for a second that the majority of miners 
who so thoughtlessly vote for a strike have any such notion 
in their head, but we do maintain that the ringleaders in 
this dangerous conspiracy regard themselves as potential 
Lenins and Trotskys—with whom they are in intimate 
alliance—and deem the hour ripe for Bolshevizing England. 
Unfortunately, during many months their plans were pro- 
moted by invertebrate politicians whose terror of anything 
and everything labelled ‘‘ Organized Labour” disabled 
them from saying “No” to any demand, however pre- 
posterous. Happily, at the eleventh hour one Minister 
emerged with the necessary qualities for the crisis—Sir 
Robert Horne. All that the country asks of his colleagues 
is that his pitch be not queered. 


EVERYONE who had the good fortune to come into personal 
contact with the British miner during the war, either on 
; active service, in hospitals, or elsewhere, 
rae could not fail to like him, because he is 
essentially a good fellow. There were no 

finer fighting battalions than those drawn from many 
mining districts, no better sportsmen or more self-sacrificing 
soldiers—incidentally none more wedded to their own 
calling, which is hereditary in the old mining families and 
would not be exchanged for any other. At home the 
working collier is so absorbed in games or gambling as to 
take comparatively little interest in anything else, which 
leaves him completely at the mercy of busybodies, who 
play ducks and drakes with his political and_ business 
interests. Will the present crisis teach the miners of 
England that they are being fooled for the benefit of the 
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swollen heads of the Miners’ Federation? We can’t say. 
There are none so blind as those who won’t see, but it will 
certainly not be for want of telling that they remain in 
ignorance of the ineptitude of their trustees. Miners must 
have heard a certain amount from their wives this last 
month, nor have other Labour leaders hesitated to express 
themselves upon the performances of Messrs. Smillie and 
Hodges. Thus Mr. Frank Rose, the Labour member for 
North Aberdeen, while going so far as to describe miners 
as “‘shamefully underpaid,” denounces the strike policy, 
thus diagnosing the situation on September 23rd, when 
at last the Miners’ Federation were beginning to realize 
that their bluff would be “called” : 


A strike would be simply stupid. It is unnecessary. Nobody wants it, 
neither the miners, the community, the Government, nor even Messrs. Smillie 
and Hodges. What on earth is the sense of having something that nobody 
wants and that will do nobody any good? I am particularly sorry for the 
working colliers, because of the bad leadership to which their cause has been 
committed. In all my forty years of active industrial experience I have never 
known such a sequence of abject bungling. It was a blunder to offer the men 
a dual programme and to declare the two points “indivisible.* It was a 
blunder to parade the 14s. 2d. demand as an illustration of unselfishness and 
self-sacrifice. It was a blunder to mix up a direct action objective with a 
purely industrial question of wages, and that a claim which needed no padding 
of sentiment. Having dropped half the original demand, it was a worse blunder 
to turn arrogant and bombastic about the other half. I believe that under 
capable leadership there would have been no trouble. 


The working collier, like the rest of us, leaves his affairs 
in the hands of incapable politicians, who sacrifice his 
interests in pursuing their personal ambitions, and then, 
from a mistaken sense of loyalty, we support these poli- 
ticians even when we know them to be wrong. How 
wonderfully Englishmen of different classes resemble one 
another ! 

ConsIDERING what sheep most of us are on political ques- 
tions—tamely following our bellwether—whether we be 
Coalitionists, Radicals or Socialists, the strike 
ballot was anything but a triumph for the 
mining bosses, especially if the votes were weighed as well 
as counted and the abstentions reckoned up. Out of the 
1,200,000 members of the Miners’ Federation, about 300,000 
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did not vote at all, while 238,000 voted against the strike, 
In other words, nearly half the miners of the country were 
either adverse or indifferent. Among the 600,000 who 
voted for a stoppage were about 100,000 boys in their 
teens, thinking mainly of the coming holiday. Without 
their support the necessary two-thirds majority would not 
have been forthcoming, and the older men and their wives, 
with family responsibilities, were not reconciled to their 
threatened fate by the fact of its being forced upon them 
by reckless ‘juniors. Another feature of the opposition 
was that it was largely English—Yorkshire and Notting. 
hamshire—while the big strike majorities generally came 
from the Bolshevik coalfields of Wales and Scotland, where 
Lenin and Trotsky have many admirers and not a few 
agents and wire-pullers. The figures are instructive and 
reassuring, especially those of Yorkshire, where an able 
and vigorous mining leader, Mr. Herbert Smith, has through- 
out declared himself against the Smillie policy of smashing 
the crockery. ‘‘I am as much in favour of Nationalization 
as anybody, but it must come through the ballot-box, 
that’s all,” said this typical Englishman; and that York- 
shire miners are largely of his way of thinking was demon- 
strated when over 50,000 voted against the strike. The 
Yorkshiremen had a coal strike of their own last year and 
know something about it. 


LET us never forget that the Government would have been 
powerless to cope with the formidable conspiracy that 
. culminated in the Miners’ Federation’s pro- 

_ clamation of a strike for September 25th but 
for the general good sense of the community. 

From. the outset the British people of all classes—east, 
west, north and south—took the measure of ‘‘ Bob Smillie 
and the Bolshies.”” Public opinion was everywhere hostile, 
contemptuously rejecting the hypocritical pretext that, 
while summoning the miners to strike for higher wages 
for themselves, the Miners’ Federation were most con- 
cerned for the poor consumer, as was shown by their 
simultaneous demand that the price of domestic coal should 
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be reduced by 14s. 2d. a ton. This took in nod one, being 
interpreted as an electioneering manceuvre, and ultimately 
the Miners’ Federation showed their “good faith” by 
withdrawing it, though still pressing their own claim for 
more wages, which could not possibly cheapen coal. We 
have complete confidence in the judgment of the British 
democracy whenever they appreciate the facts, as they did 
in this case. Nor had we long to wait to learn how the 
wind was blowing. There are many sound and able men 
inthe Trade Union world, nor were there wanting courageous 
protests from the coalfields—especially those of Yorkshire 
and Derbyshire—against Smillieism, the indignation of the 
Labour world being increased by the painful disclosure of 
the corrupt relationship sought to be established between the 
Daily Herald and the Moscow Government, whose reputation 
was not enhanced by anything that Labour tourists could 
pick up concerning the state of Russia. If there are “ wild 
men’ on the railways, such as Mr. Cramp and Mr. Bromley, 
while Mr. Williams, of the Transport Workers’ Union, is 
regarded askance by his own class, there are others of 
sense and moderation in these same organizations who 
viewed the ultimatum of the Miners’ Federation with alarm. 
In their judgment it would not only ruin industry, 
but it would shatter Trade Unionism, including Triple 
Alliances, and put the clock back from the Labour point of 
view. It was noted as significant that whereas the Coal 
Strike was the one topic of public interest and discussion, 
it was the one subject that the Trade Union Congress— 
meeting in the midst of the crisis at Portsmouth—was most 
eager to avoid, the Presidential Address of Mr. Thomas 
omitting any mention of the explosive word. It is true 
that a perfunctory resolution was unanimously passed 
declaring that the miners’ claims were ‘‘ both reasonable 
and just*and should be conceded forthwith,’ but, as no 
debate was allowed, lest there be discord, it impressed no 
one. Nor was the Triple Alliance more fervent, its executives 
adopting the same feeble formula as was subsequently 
adopted at Portsmouth, viz. that the Smillie demands 
were “both reasonable and just and should be conceded 
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forthwith.” Fellow Trade Unionists could hardly say 
less in public, but they thought the more and privately 
cursed the arrogance and folly that brought things to their 
present pass. 


WE need not trouble our readers with the tedious details 
of the “ negotiations ”’ between the Miners’ Federation and 
Ministers. The crisis inevitably brought 
Messrs. Smillie and Hodges much more lime- 
light than is good for them. When we note 
the effects of publicity and advertisement on naturally 
modest Politicians of other Parties and other classes, can 
we wonder that all this kinema business should demoralize 
the labour world by stimulating competition for notoriety, 
too easily achieved by promoting a sensational strike ? 
Our picture papers have a good deal to answer for by the 
manner in which they “play up” the ‘wild men,” 
ignoring all the moderate Trade Union elements who do 
not lend themselves to “stunts.” Sir Robert Horne, in 
a peculiarly difficult situation, managed to keep his head, 
showing himself to be sensible, resourceful, courteous, fair, 
but firm. He never played up to the gallery, but stuck 
to the business in hand, gaining the confidence of everyone 
concerned whose good opinion was worth having, including 


Waiting for 
“the Saviour” 


the many Labour leaders who were not out for a smash 


for the sake of a smash. From the start Sir Robert 
courteously but uncompromisingly declined the dictation of 
the Miners’ Federation as to the distribution of the surplus 
from coal that now finds its way to the Exchequer, because 
that was fundamentally a question of policy which the 
Government, enjoying Parliamentary confidence, was alone 
‘competent to decide. He was equally ready to deal with 
the wages demand in the only possible way, viz. by 
submitting that issue between the miners and the Govern- 
ment to impartial arbitration. He pointed out that in- 
creased wages—even above the present demand—might 
result from increased output, and suggested that the matter 
should be investigated by a Joint Conference of the Miners’ 
Federation and the coalowners. But every proposition 
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made by Sir Robert Horne was incontinently rejected by 
Messrs. Smillie and Hodges. We misread the whole crisis 
unless we bear this in mind. They would not budge an 
inch on any point. They could not bring themselves to 
believe that any Coalition Minister really meant business. 
So far they had only dealt with jelly-fish. The cat was 
let out of the bag by the Labour correspondent of the 
Westminster Gazette (Mr. G. H. D. Cole), who artlessly 
observed (September 23rd) : 

The thing that has impressed me most in the caso of almost every miner 

with whom I have spoken is the intense surprise with which the unyielding 
attitude of the Government on all the points at issue has been received... . 
The explanations which the miners had to offer differed. Some believed that 
Sir Robert Horne had been put up to “ bluff,” and that Mr. Lloyd George was 
carefully staging a last-minute appearance as the Saviour of Society, the man 
who always stops the strikes. 
Not a few of us were haunted by the same fear, but for 
once the Prime Minister abstained from his wonted rdle, 
with the result that there is a faint chance of a settlement 
that will really settle something by dealing a blow at “ Direct 
Action.” 


We do not feel disposed to follow the example of the Press 
generally and ‘“‘save face”? for the bosses of the Miners’ 
Federation. We are convinced that until 
they are unmasked as the impostors and 
marplots they undoubtedly are, there can be no_ peace 
either in the coalfields or anywhere else. We shall have 
perpetual alarums and excursions. All the evidence in the 
case, including that of their own partisans, goes to show 
that, encouraged by many previous experiences, Messrs. 
Smillie & Co. regarded the Government “stand” as “ eye- 
wash,” to be followed by the customary capitulation. 
Even if Sir Robert Horne remained firm, which they could 
scarcely credit, firmness not being a Coalition attribute, 
there was always the Prime Minister to appeal to—the 
door of No. 10 Downing Street would never be closed on a 
Trade Union official. Mr. Lloyd George’s untoward return 
from Switzerland at the crux of the crisis fostered this 
delusion. The egregious Cramp announced that “ Horne 
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must go,” but public opinion of all classes was so dead 
against the Miners’ Federation—including a great and 
growing number of miners—that it would have been im. 
possible even for Mr. Lloyd George—had he so wished— 
to save the situation of the pseudo-Bolsheviks. Directly 
this was realized there ensued a veritable stampede, thinly 
disguised by a series of ‘‘ conferences ”’ with the Government 
and fevered meetings of the Triple Alliance, whose Execu. 
tives appear to have kept their heads fairly well as the 
Miners’ Federation passed from blunder to blunder, until 
they surpassed even their own record by rejecting the 
impartial assistance of the Industrial Committee in arbi- 
trating the wages question, although it had been utilized 
by the Railwaymen and the Transport Workers in their 
disputes. Finally, Mr. Smillie himself was overcome by 
his own bungling, and at the very moment the coalfields 
should have been closed down “according to plan,” a 
telegraphic notice was issued by the Miners’ Federation to 
suspend the strike for a week, in order that a “‘ conference” 
might be held with the coalowners, on the suggestion of 
the Government, to ascertain whether an increase of wages 
might be paid based on increased production! There the 
matter rests as we go to press. We make no prophecy as 
to the upshot. There may still be a strike, but in any case 
the country has been educated as to the policy and tactics 
of the Miners’ Federation, which we sincerely hope has 
met its Waterloo. 


THE successive revelations concerning the Daily Herald 
provided a thrilling commentary on the Coal Strike by 

—— giving the British pubiic an insight into the 
et - mentality and the morality of those who 

wail are working for a new heaven and a new 
earth. After this experience there will be a general dis- 
position to distrust any man whose admirers exalt him as 
an “idealist.” We had always been invited to tolerate 
the astounding performances of the Daily Herald because 
it was run by “idealists,” who might be somewhat irre 
sponsible, but meant well and lived on an altogether loftier 
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moral plane than journalists who worked for “ capitalists.”’ 


The trouble began with the picking up of certain wireless 
messages between Tchitcherin, the Foreign Secretary of 
the Soviet, and Litvinoff, alias Finkelstein, their agent in 
Stockholm. These messages not only describe the Daily 
Herald as the Bolshevik organ in England, but treat it as 
a “kept” paper. Thus Litvinoff to Tchitcherin on 
July 20th: “In Russian questions it acts as if it were our 
organ. After Lansbury’s journey it has gone considerably 
more to the ‘left’ and decidedly advocates Direct Action. 
It needs 50,000 francs for six months; then it hopes again | 
to be on firm ground. I consider the work of the Daily 

Herald as specially important for us. I advise, therefore, 
that this help be afforded.” Tchitcherin at once replied : 
“Tf you have not enough ready money for the subsidy of 
the Herald tell him, at any rate, that the subsidy will be 
paid by those who have the financing of our institutions 
abroad.”’ Mr. George Lansbury, the editor of the Daily 
Herald, was not content to asseverate that his paper had 
received ‘‘not a bond, not a franc, not a rouble” from 
Russia. He produced a financial statement which was 
disastrously dissected by the Morning Post, showing that 
£400,000 had been expended on paper—of which £300,000 
came from Sweden—that had not been paid for, nor could 


‘it be paid for except with borrowed money, as, according 


to Mr. Lansbury himself, the Daily Herald was losing £1,000 
a week, “which will be greatly increased.” Although 
Mr. Lansbury suggested that the “wireless messages ” 
were fabrications, his financial statement (which incidentally 
disclosed the suggestive fact that the Egyptian agitator, 
Zaghul Pasha, was his principal Second Debenture holder) 
went far to confirm the Bolshevik imputations. 


In the words of Mr. Lansbury, who declared that he had 
done with the Government “ canard,” “‘ Neither directly 
nor indirectly, roundabout or square, nor 
— in any sort of way has the Daily Herald 
had a single penny or a single ounce of 
paper from anyone connected with the Bolshevik or any 
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other Government.” When they read this the Tchitchering, 
the Litvinofis, the Lenins, the Kameneffs, and other experts 
in mendacity must have applauded the aplomb of their 
Bolshevist brother in London. The Manchester Guardian 
hastened to Mr, Lansbury’s assistance with the character. 
istic assertion that Mr. Lansbury had “disposed easily 
enough of the flimsy charge of foreign subsidies,” ip. 
cautiously adding ‘‘ that the idea of any British newspaper 
receiving a subsidy from a foreign Power is utterly excluded 
from the traditions of the Press.” Suddenly Mr. Lansbury 
disconcerted his friends by announcing that, as a matter 
of fact, £75,000 had been collected from the Bolsheviks 
by Mr. Francis Meynell—another ‘“‘ Idealist ” and a conscien- 
tious objector to boot, whose scruples, though preventing him 
from defending his own country, did not debar him from 
taking Russian blood-money—a director of the Daily 
Herald. This money, we were told, was at the disposal 
of the Daily Herald if the directors cared to accept it. Mr, 
Lansbury explained that he had been entirely in the dark 
about “the slow and gradual” collection of this sun, 
nor did the other directors know anything about it. It 
was for the paper’s readers to decide whether the £75,000 
should be taken. These “ idealists’ had, it must be con- 
fessed, somewhat abruptly abandoned their earlier and 
more austere “not a rouble”’ position. The next sensation 
was the announcement of the Morning Post that part of 
the Bolshevik money devoted to the Daily Herald was 
the proceeds of the sale of stolen Russian jewels in London, 
and that Mr. George Lansbury’s own son, Mr. Edgar Lans- 
bury, was associated with Mr. Meynell in transacting the 
business. This accusation was confirmed and accentuated 
by a Government statement which added the odious fact 
that the Daily Herald’s spurious parade of frankness in 
revealing “the offer’? of £75,000 was only inspired by 
dread of imminent exposure because the police had already 
examined Mr. Edgar Lansbury on the matter. The game 
was up. The next item on the agenda was the Daily 
Herald’s announcement that its directors had decided to 
refuse the £75,000 and that Mr. Meynell had retired from 
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the Board—whether because he was disgusted with the 
Board or the Board with him did not transpire. But Mr. 
Lansbury remains where he was and the Daily Herald 
remains what it was, which is regrettable, because the 
great and opulent Trade Unions of this country should be 
able to run a British paper maintained by Britons for 
Britons, and not be dependent on an organ whose con- 
ductors are ready to take money from anybody, if they 
will take it from the Bolsheviks, as they clearly would 
have done but for the exposure. 


SURPRISE is continually expressed that, in the face of 
perennial threats of Revolution and Anarchy, no serious 

— counter-movement has yet been organized 
Coordination 1. behalf of Society. From politicians of 
all Parties, who are all equally out for votes, nothing is 
to be anticipated. They are terrified of their own shadows, 
and their single idea is to run away on the smallest provo- 
cation. It seems strange, however, that the rest of the 
comunity should remain equally supine and be willing 
to risk sharing the fate of the Russian bourgeoisie without 
making any appreciable effort to save itself. One cause 
of this apathy is doubtless the paralysing influence of a 
Coalition Government, which contains many respectable 
names, the presence of whose bearers in office encourages 
‘the delusion that ‘“‘all necessary steps are being taken,” 
when, as a matter of fact, nothing has been done. Another 
cause is the widespread belief that our “ Bolshies ’—the 
Smillies, the Williamses, the Cramps, etc.—are “‘ gas-bags,” 
who will funk at the last moment, or, alternatively, should 
events run away with them, the bulk of the British working 
classes are too sensible to follow their “‘ wild men,” and 
consequently the revolution, however it began, must end 
badly for its instigators. Yet a fourth reason for the 
absence of defensive organization is the unfortunate fact 
that patriotic sentiment and energy are already dissipated 
over many small and obscure bodies, each with its separate 
bureaucracy, all ostensibly “fighting Bolshevism,” but 
which, from their lack of resources, personality and absence 
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of co-ordination, are comparatively futile, except for the 
purpose of spending their subscribers’ money. We believe 
there are nearly twenty such associations, of which com. 
paratively little is heard after their initial start amid 
prodigious flourish of trumpets. Separately, they can effect 
little ;, combined, they could do a good deal, but personal 
vested interests obstruct every attempt at consolidation, 
From time to time some fresh “‘ League ” or ‘‘ Association” 
is started, which ultimately shares the fate of those already 
in the field. 


THE vicissitudes of Poland demonstrate anew that if nothing 
fails like failure, nothing succeeds like success. In mid- 

August Poland was in dire danger—isolated 
Poland and on the edge of catastrophe. Nothing 
but a miracle could save her capital from capture by an 
enemy compared with whom the Prussian is a civilized 
warrior. To add to her moral discouragement, all the 
‘‘ progressive forces’ of Western Europe were yelping at 
Poland and preparing to dance on her grave. She is in 
the black books of the International Jew because an Inde- 
pendent Poland is as offensive to Bolshevik Russia as to 
Prussianized Germany, and whatever these Powers object 
to is objected to by International Jewry and all those 
political and newspaper forces which it manipulates or 
inspires. Poland’s friends were few and far between, and 
not a few of them were lecturing her when they should have 
been affording aid and comfort. Then came the trans- 
formation (described in an article elsewhere in this number) 
dtie to the valour of the Polish people and French military 
genius. The advancing Red armies were outgeneralled 
and outfought, sustaining a veritable debacle for all their 
German tutors. The effect abroad was electrical. The 
voice of hostile criticism was silenced. Our Labour 
Politicians realized that Polish ‘‘ independence ” was a vital 
British interest. The Italian and British Prime Ministers, 
who were picnicking in Switzerland and were rumoured 
to contemplate “ recognizing’? the Soviet Government of 
Moscow, executed the usual volte face of agile Parliament- 
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arians, denounced the Bolshevist terms to Poland—which 
it may be remembered Mr. Lloyd George at an earlier stage 
had publicly advised the Poles to accept—and even declared 
themselves in favour of “* Allied action ’’ to secure Poland 
the free use of the port of Danzig. The subsequent 
unceremonious ejection of M. Kameneff from London was 
probably not wholly disconnected with the reverse in 
Poland. Such is the power of “ the stricken field.”’> Had 
the Red armies captured Warsaw, the Red envoy might be 
still with us. Therefore Poland has rendered conspicuous 
service to the Coalition Government, of which we trust 
Ministers are conscious. Poland will need the return to 
which she is entitled. She is not yet out of the wood, and 
our fate as well as that of France is bound up with hers. 


An unfortunate crisis has arisen in France which seriously 
affects Great Britain and every other ally of France to whom 
M. Millerand, the French Prime Minister, 
was making himself indispensable. Indeed, 
it were no reflection on other Prime Ministers to describe 
their French colleague as the cornerstone of the Entente. 
Suddenly, we have lost him through a tragedy; President 
Deschanel (who largely owes his election as President 
Poincaré’s successor to the manceuvres of certain eminent 
Parliamentarians anxious to punish M. Clemenceau) has 
long been physically unfit for his office, and it was 
oly a question of time as to when he would realize 
this painful fact. The evil day was put. off as long as 
possible, but it has come at last, and amid universal 
sympathy this patriotic man is constrained to bow to the 
inevitable and relinquish his trust. Happily, France pos- 
sesses several public men eminently qualified to adorn the 
Elysée, and the names of M. Ribot, M. Léon Bourgeois and 
M. Jonnart were much in vogue as soon as the vacancy 
declared itself; but unhappily the same Parliamentary 
forces that defeated M. Clemenceau—thereby doing him a 
really good turn—have now insisted on creating another 
Ministerial crisis by clamouring for M. Millerand, to such a 
point that this usually firm and tenacious statesman, who 
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knows his own mind and dislikes the idea of becoming Pregj. 
dent, felt that he had no option but to exchange his great 
and vital office for a greater but less vital one. At the 
moment of writing it would appear that nothing could 
prevent France’s capable Prime Minister—whom unofficial 
England equally counts on—from being pitchforked into the 
Presidency, which, as was pointed out many years ago by Sir 
Henry Maine, “neither reigns nor governs.” We cannot 
regard this change as other than disastrous—however much 
M. Millerand may succeed in extending the authority of his 
new office—nor is it made more palatable by the announce- 
ment that M. Millerand must leave the premiership in order 
that it may ultimately fall to someone inspiring less 
confidence. 


ALTHOUGH any change of Government in France, just as 
M. Millerand had established his prestige as an international 
‘ factor, could not be otherwise than unwelcome, 
si and it may be hoped that the circumstances of 
rong 

his election to the Presidency will enable 

the Millerand policy to be persisted in, and in the Millerand 
spirit. This is a matter vital to England, no less than to 
France, as our confréres of the French Press should bear in 
mind. Most of us on this side of the Channel are fully 
aware of the issues at stake. There is no dispute on the 
facts, while the problem is as clear as the noonday sun. 
Ever since the Armistice the French Government have been 
generally right on the German question and the British 
Government correspondingly wrong. The French under- 
stand German psychology, as is only natural, while our 
statesmen never did and never will. Indeed, not one 
of His Majesty’s Ministers has begun to grasp the ABC of 
the German question, and when they differ from the French 
Government, the latter are right nine times out of ten. It 
is a painful confession, but it is wiser to see things as they 
really are. Men like M. Clemenceau have moved and 
lived and had their being in the German question. They 
knew for many years before the war that Germany meant 
mischief, because it was her nature to covet her neighbours’ 
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goods. M. Clemenceau frequently tried to arouse British 
statesmen to a situation that was appreciated by Lord 
Roberts, only to meet with polite incredulity on the part of 
those who, under the influence of Lord Haldane and others, 
regarded Germany as a peace-loving, innocuous Power, 
whose Sovereign might occasionally rattle the sabre, but 
who would always be restrained by “ German Socialists ”’ 
or “German Finance ”’ from using it. ‘“‘ As it is not Ger- 
many’s interest to go to war, nothing will persuade me that 
she will do so”’ was the universal formula of insular statesman- 
ship against which apprehensive Frenchmen argued in vain. 
It might be supposed that the war had opened the blindest 
eyes, and that to-day Downing Street would realize that the 
Quai d’Orsay understands Germans better than itself. Not 
at all. Our Bourbons have relapsed into their pre-war 
ignorance and talk more nonsense than in 1914, while not a 
few British journalists, and even soldiers and sailors on 
various ‘‘ missions”’ in Germany, walk straight into every 
booby-trap that is baited for them. Englishmen have to 
look to the French Government to save Europe, including 
England, from a recrudescence of the German danger, and 
it becomes our duty to support men like M. Clemenceau, 
M. Millerand, M. Poincaré, Marshal Foch, og whoever may 
have the root of the matter in him, unless by blindly backing 
our sightless Coalition we prefer a renewal of all the horrors 
of the Great War, made tenfold worse by the fact that we 
should fight next time without allies. 


For propagandist purposes John Bull is depicted abroad as 
a crafty, scheming, irresistible Machiavelli, who persuades 

his neighbours to pull the chestnuts out of 
-.. the fire for him, while behind their backs he 

collars any ‘‘ swag” that may be going. As 
a matter of fact, Great Britain usually fares badly at inter- 
national conferences, which Englishmen accordingly view 
with apprehension, especially when they concern finance. 
We are ill served on such occasions, because, whereas other 
countries select representatives animated by the single idea 
of doing their utmost for their own nation and their own 
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nationals, our spokesmen are so “‘ broad-minded ”’ that they 
postpone British interests to the interests of our commercial 
competitors, preferably those of our enemies. These observa- 
tions particularly apply to the International Financia] 
Conference assembling in Brussels under the auspices of 
the League of Nations. Other Plenipotentiaries will seek 
to secure the best possible terms for the countries that 
have sent them. Ours are presumably ‘“ Internationalists” 
obsessed with the League of Nations mania, who regard the 
restoration of German finances—the Berlin money-market, 
the appreciation of the mark—as the chief desiderata, 
careless of the fact that the reconstruction of Germany 
without reparation to her victims means casting upon the 
latter the main burden of the war made in and by Germany. 
To spare Germany financial punishment is to put a premium 
on aggression, although it be done by professional pacifists 
in the name of peace. All that international financiers— 
who, after all, are mere manipulators of other people’s money, 
contributing little or nothing to production—care about is 
to complete “ the circle of exchanges ”’ and to enable “ bills” 
to be freely negotiated in as many capitals as possible. The 
Accepting Houses of the City of London contained scarcely 
one British name before the war. They -have to some 
extent been camouflaged in the interval, but there is little 
fundamentally British about them to-day, and one reason 
the Reparations Clauses of the Treaty of Versailles are so 
leaky is because they were dictated by cosmopolitan financiers, 
who hope still further at Brussels and at Geneva to relax 
them in favour of “the spiritual home” of. the Inter- 
national Jew. 


THE contrast between the Prime Minister’s moving appeals 
to the British people and the policy he pursues in their name 

is almost comic. Thus the electors of Ilford 
A Contrast are invited to regard the Coalition as the 
great barrier against Bolshevism. Russia is held up as an 
awful warning. According to Mr. Lloyd George, when 
seeking British votes— 


Soviet Government in Russia has reduced that country to conditions that 
forcibly remind one of the Dark Ages. Property is confiscated and Labour 
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js enslaved. The lot of workers is worse than ever before. Their houses are 
haunted by hunger, and such freedom as they enjoyed under the old despot- 
ism is completely taken away by the new tyranny. This country must with- 
stand all those forces which menace its existence. The electors of Ilford cannot 
afford to throw away their votes on side issues of more or less moment, but 
should concentrate on a great and overwhelming attack on forces of unreason 
and disorder by voting for the Government candidate and returning you as 
their member. 


If only these unimpeachable sentiments found reflection in 
Coalition foreign policy! At home our Ministers are the 
arch-enemies of Bolshevism, but abroad the Prime Minister, 
for one, has long been regarded as perhaps its chief patron 
and protector. He stupefied M. Clemenceau by his efforts 
to recognize the Russian Soviet and to secure the representa- 
tion of Lenin and Trotsky at the Paris Peace Conference. 
Then we had the Prinkipo policy, which could only help the 
Bolsheviks, to say nothing to the notorious “ Bullitt 
Mission’ to Moscow, which was followed by Mr. Lloyd 
George’s private and particular dispatch of General Smuts 
(member of the British War Cabinet) on a special mission 
to that arch-scoundrel Bela Cohen, who had established a 
Soviet at Budapest. Next he deserted the anti-Bolsheviks 
of Russia, leaving the gallant Kolchak to his fate, and con- 
tributed to the defeat of Denikin, while his hostility towards 
Poland was marked, and it was no thanks to him that she 
escaped catastrophe. Mr. Lloyd George tolerated Litvinoff 
in London, whither he brought first Krassin and then 
Kameneff, establishing personal relations with the blood- 
stained Soviet that all civilized Governments, including that 
of Washington, decline to entertain. All he has to show for 
this deplorable attitude is the unmitigated hatred of the 
Moscow Government, who are at war with us wherever 
they can strike. This exhortation to the electors of Ilford 
may indicate a fresh tack on the part of our volatile Prime 
Minister, or it may be a mere electoral manceuvre, to be 
followed by a fresh relapse into Prinkipoism in some shape 
or form. Optimists aver that at last Mr. Lloyd George 
has learnt his lesson. We are not sanguine, when we note 
his environment and his chosen counsellors. 
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Our readers will assuredly discount the American news 
and views of British correspondents across the Atlantic 

who, being themselves obsessed with “ the 
psa nr League of Nations,”’ imagine that everybody 

else shares the same illusion. We refuse to 
dogmatize upon the domestic affairs of another country, 
on which we are all necessarily imperfectly informed—the 
worst informed being perhaps those who affect to instruct us 
on American affairs. It were futile to attempt any predic. 
tion as to the issue of the Presidential Election, nor are 
Englishmen under any temptation to take sides, because, 
as we have said before, it does not matter ‘‘a red cent” 
to this country whether Governor Cox or Senator Harding 
be elected, though we observe that both Democrats and 
Republicans seem equally anxious for electioneering purposes 
to represent their opponent as favoured by John Bull. In- 
deed, the other day a Republican Congressman so far forgot 
himself as to asseverate that the British Ambassador's 
entertainment allowance of £17,500 was in reality a secret 
contribution by the British Government to the Democratic 
Campaign Fund! Many Americans will believe anything, 
and those who swallow this fable will be unaffected by any 
disclaimer. Why Sir Auckland Geddes—who is a_ poor 
man in an expensive post—should forgo the wherewithal to 
entertain his friends in order to pile up votes for Bryanism 
and Tammany Hall has not so far transpired. Presumably 
the inventive Congressman imagines that Great Britain is so 
desperately keen on “entangling” the United States in 
this blessed League of Nations as to be prepared to spend 
money on securing the election of a Wilsonian! He con 
veniently forgets that it was not Britain who devised the 
League of Nations and thrust it on a reluctant President, 
but the President who started the whole business and shoved 
it down our throats. We might just as reasonably suggest 
that American Secret Service money was spent on Lord 
Robert Cecil’s propaganda as for Republicans to accuse us 
of subsidizing the Democrats or of willing a Democratic 
victory. Despite the correspondents who declare that the 
League is now ‘“ booming” in U.S.A., we incline to regard 
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ig as so much “dead mutton.” Indeed, we are beginning 
to doubt whether, even if he were elected, Governor Cox 
could resuscitate and secure the ratification of the Covenant 
by the Senate in any effective form. 


Wuat Americans most dread in the League of Nations—it 
was the cause of the rejection of the Covenant by the Senate 

_ —is lest ‘“Internationalists” be afforded 
= an opportunity of creating some form of 
— Internationalism involving a Super-state with 
a Super-government. Thus, questions which Americans 
regard as exclusively within their own competence, because 
touching vital national interests, might be decided over 
their heads and behind their backs in some Old-World 
foreign capital against American wishes, and Americans 
might be called upon to fight on what the majority of them 
regarded as the wrong side. It is idle to dismiss “ Inter- 
nationalism ” as a bogy. The Internationalists are pecu- 
liarly actiye just now, among them being the mysterious 
Colonel House, who is accused of having infected President 
Wilson with Internationalism. Nor are we altogether free 
from it in this country. The Round Table, which was 
originally founded as an organ of constructive Imperialism 
and is still designated on its cover as “ A quarterly review 
of the British Commonwealth,” is evidently suffering from 
an acute attack of the influenza of Internationalism. In 
the course of a damaging criticism—not to say attack— 
on the existing Covenant, for which apparently nowadays 
no one has a good word to say, the Round Table (see the 
September number) announces, “‘ Without question the 
world needs to be one State, with a Government responsible 
to mankind.””> Now we know where we are and what our 
Leaguers are driving at. This is our old friend “ the Parlia- 
ment of Man, the Federation of the World.’ It is, however, 
handsomely recognized that ‘‘ the moral basis of that struc- 
ture is still wanting.” It is, indeed; not that there is any- 
thing especially moral about it, because this chimera is 
largely responsible for some of the bloodiest follies in the 
history of mankind. For tactical reasons it is “‘ urged in 
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this article that nothing in the shape of a World State or 
genuine government of mankind is for this generation jp 
sight.” But it was thought to be in sight by our idealogues 
at the opening of the Peace Conference, and there are those 
who maintain that Colonel House cherished the ambition 
of securing the election of his hero, President Wilson, as 
‘first President of the United States of the World.” Nor 
was the illusion entirely absent from the White House. It 
is believed to have partially prompted the Presidential 
pilgrimage to Europe. 


ENGLISHMEN who distrust Super-men, Super-states, Super- 
statesmen and World Government—with its inevitable 
‘ Welt Politik—should be able to understand 
a American mistrust of the same. The “plain 
people ’’—i.e. the American man in the street, 

now reinforced by the woman in the cars—consider that 
they are fully capable of regulating their own affairs, and 
_ have no intention of delegating any part of their sovereignty 
to any International Committee that may be set up in 
Geneva or elsewhere. It is shortsighted in British states- 
men to resent this American aloofness, and Mr. Lloyd 
George’s periodic outbursts on the subject have done nothing 
but harm to Anglo-American relations. No nation stands 
to suffer more from ‘“ Internationalism” of the kind 
advocated by the Round Table than the British Empire, 
with its - far-flung responsibilities, affording endless oppor: 
tunities for International intrigue—an occupation in which 
our enemies would beat us all along the line through sheer 
pertinacity. In fighting against Internationalism the Ameri- 
cans are fighting a British battle—and there is this gigantic 
joke in the situation, namely, that having been told that 
“the League of Nations” is a “ British plot,” our bitterest 
enemies in the States, notably Sinn Feiners and German- 
Americans, are mobilizing to keep the United States outside 
the League of Nations, because they think we want her in! 
More power to their elbow and to that of Mr. William Ran- 
dolph Hearst. We will put up a statue to him in London 
should he succeed in saving us, as we appear unable at the 
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present juncture to save ourselves. Here is a passage from 
the aforesaid Round Table article which will give many 
Americans furiously to think : 


Humanity could gain infinitely more by uniting in one federa! State than 
the people of the Thirteen Colonies gained in 1787. What the world needs 
isa world commonwealth, with a law, in matters common to all, moulded, 
interpreted and enforced by a Government which is not responsible to Govern- 
ments. but to all men capable of political judgment. The attainment of a 
world commonwealth is the inexorable condition of world freedom—of life, 
that is, in the highest form which this planet can offer. Immunity from war 
will be one of the results from such freedom and a visible sign of its attainment. 


We hope that Mr. Balfour, Mr. Asquith, Lord Reading, 
the American Ambassador in London, the Pilgrims’ Club, 
; the English-speaking Union, and kindred 
_ and organs and bodies, may direct their attention 
to the remarkable pronouncement of Senator 

Harding, the Republican Candidate for the American 
Presidency. It strikes a totally different note on Anglo- 
American affairs to that with which they are wont to regale 
us “across the walnuts and the wine.” It is all the more 
significant because Senator Harding is thought by good 
judges to be more likely to succeed President Wilson at 
the White House than any other competitor in the field. 
This means that he is the man with whom foreign nations 
may have chiefly to reckon—conspicuously Great Britain. 
Let us at least be thankful for the unwonted frankness 
with which he has expressed himself in the course of several 
conversations with a Special Correspondent of the Morning 
Post, who visited him at his home in Marion, Ohio, and 
obtained leave to publish the Senator’s views (see Morning 
Post, September 20, 1920). We congratulate our contem- 
porary on its ‘‘ scoop,” and trust that other London journals 
which habitually mislead their readers on American affairs 
will take due note of this momentous declaration of policy. 
There is a refreshing absence of ‘slosh and tosh” about 
Senator Harding, who frankly avows himself as an American 
statesman with a single eye to American interests. There 
is no touch of the cosmopolitan about him: the League 
of Nations is evidently his bugbear, and it becomes sheer 
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dishonesty in its advocates on this side of the Atlantic to 
pretend that their fetish is so popular in the United States 
that “‘even a Republican President would be constrained 
substantially to endorse his predecessor’s policy.” 


TuE indications are all the other way. Let Senator Harding 
speak for himself—if ‘‘ The Round Table” can detect any 
, resemblance between its own fustian and 
nee the Republican Candidate’s faith, it has 
exceptional eyesight. His policy is: ‘‘America 

first ’’ and last and all the time—the protection of American 
interests, the fostering of American commerce, the develop- 
ment of the American merchant marine, and, as the Morning 
Post correspondent puts it, “the recognition that the 
first duty of the American President and his Government 
is to America.”” Then Senator Harding anticipates “ sharp 
commercial rivalry between the United States and Great 
Britain,’ and ‘‘in some directions their material interests 
would clash.” That rivalry will, however, be ‘ honourable 
and fair’; there will be no foul hitting and the contest 
need not disturb “‘ the long-continued friendship that has 
existed between the two nations.” He disclaims any 
hostile feeling towards England, whose ‘“ cleverness” he 
professes to admire. He is strongly in favour of keeping 
the United States clear of European entanglements, averring 
that ‘‘ England asked overmuch in suggesting that the 
United States should accept a mandate for Armenia.” 
That, the Senator pointed out, was an illustration of Eng- 
land’s cleverness in always looking after her own interests. 
What England hoped for was to shift the burden of Armenia 
from her back to America’s, and while that would have 
been greatly to the advantage of England it would have 
been crass folly for the United States to assume a mandate 
over a country in which the United States had no political 
interest. He was no less emphatic as regards ‘“ any mili- 
tary alliance between the United States and Europe”: 
“An alliance of this character was foreign to American 
ideas and repugnant to the American people. Because a 
military alliance is out of the question an association or 
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agreement with Europe is not precluded, which shall be 
for the benefit of mankind, if the United States be left free 
to determine its own course of action.” 


Arg we to interpret this statement as a formal repudiation 
by the Republican Party of the policy to which President 

Wilson pledged himself in Paris, which was 
_- understood, by virtue of his signature, to pledge 

his Government, assuring the support of 
the American Republic in the event of another unprovoked 
attack by Germany upon the Sister Republic of France ? 
This is not a question France can afford to leave at the 
mercy of ‘‘ Wait and See,” all the more because the corre- 
sponding British guarantee was unhappily so worded as 
to depend upon the operation of the American guarantee. 
After the events of the last few years Frenchmen are 
entitled to be told “‘ Yes” or “‘ No,’ whether the policy 
of “ America first’ involves the policy of leaving France 
to her fate. The Senator discussed Anglo-American rela- 
tions freely, manifesting ‘‘ his desire to be on friendly terms 
with England, but always, of course, subject to the domina- 
ting influence which controls him”’—that America comes 
first, that the interests, welfare, and advancement of 
America are paramount. The commercial rivalry between 
the two countries is a sequel to the war which may produce 
some irritation. Senator Harding anticipates but does not 
fear that it will threaten harmony of intercourse. -He 
believes that the United States ought to carry the great 
bulk of her Atlantic commerce in her own bottoms, and is 
frmly convinced that this is for the benefit of America. 
He does not hesitate to say that should he be elected 
President he will do everything in his power to realize 
this ambition. ‘‘ How foolish we have been,” he says. 
“We built up England’s great merchant fleet. We made 
Germany’s mercantile marine possible. But we must not 
repeat that folly. We must not give our carrying trade 
and its profits to other nations, when we ought to keep those 
profits in our own pockets.”’ We have suffered so much 
from American Pussyfoots—we are not only thinking of 
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the temperance variety—who speak us very fair in London 
and in whose mouths butter won’t melt, that we are grate. 
ful to Senator Harding for this explicit exposition of the 
policy he intends to pursue should he become Chief Execn. 
tive of the United States. Downing Street would be well 
advised to take note of it and prepare betimes to uphold 
British interests against active and aggressive American 
action in every commercial sphere, using every available 
weapon. Senator Harding’s pronouncement should like. 
wise give pause to the well-meant but mischievous mani- 
festations of “ Anglo-Saxon gushers’’ who represent very 
little beyond themselves. We are obviously in for an era 
of keen and determined American rivalry, which all the 
Hearsts and the Hyphenates will make as hostile as they 
know how. 


IraLy would appear to be inaugurating an _ interesting 
experiment which the rest of the world will watch with 
’ sympathetic interest, not unmixed with 
Reo apprehension. A vigorous and widespread 
Soviet movement, presumably wire-pulled 

and financed by Moscow—like similar movements else- 
where—led to a general seizure of the metal factories 
by the Proletariat, who expelled their employers and 
managers. So far there has been no very coherent or 
authentic account of this episode in the British Press, and 
we have no means of knowing how formidable was the 
uprising. The Giolitti Government, which is not greatly 
trusted either at home or abroad, elected to do nothing, 
and there was no attempt to keep order where there was 
disorder. When, however, the capture was a fait accompli, 
representatives of employers and employed were summoned 
to the usual “conference” under the auspices of the 
Old Parliamentary Hand, and to the general amazement 
the Government ‘‘ weighed in” on the side of the Prole- 
tariat, one of those ‘settlements’ being effected such 
as Mr. Lloyd George excels in, which rarely settle anything, 
but usually whet the Bolshevist appetite. Let us hope 
that Italy may prove able to work the new industrial régime 
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so suddenly thrust upon her, which was thus casually 
described by Signor Giolitti to Mr. G. Ward Price, of 
the Daily Mail. Hitherto, as he observed, in the industrial 
enterprises of all countries organized on the capitalist 
system, ““one man has exercised sole command, whether 
as proprietor or managing director, and all the rest have 
obeyed,” but “the time for this has gone by, and the 
relations between Capital and Labour need to be radically 
changed. The workmen now demand the right to bear 
their share in the administration of the industry with which 
they are connected and to know the inner working of the 
businesses to which they give their labour.” To outsiders 
it seems a somewhat precipitate conclusion of a revolu- 
tionary strike, but according to semi-official news agencies 
the Italian working men are restoring the factories to their 
employers, being fully content with the Giolitti promise 
of a share in their future management—though when we 
read the fiery fulminations on the other side we feel some- 
what doubtful as to whether this “ settlement ” will satisfy 
Extremists, who are not out to “share” anything with 
Capital or capitalists. 


WonpeErs will never cease. We have long since lost all 
faculty for surprise at anything that may be done by any 
° Coalition Minister anywhere. Otherwise there 
tee would be mild surprise that Lord Milner, of 
all men, should lend his name to a policy of 

scuttle from Egypt, with which his official career is so 
intimately and honourably connected. But if we may 
believe the Press—including the Daily Herald, which appears 
to have enjoyed the privilege of prior information—the 
Miner Commission, which spent the winter in Egypt— 
severely boycotted by the Nationalist factions, although 
itincluded so sympathetic a personality as Mr. J. A. Spender, 
the Editor of the Westminster Gazette—ultimately reached a 
Concordat with Zaghul Pasha, who followed the Milner 
Commission to England and confided the great secret to his 
friends of the Daily Herald, who, in their turn, disclosed it 
to the world at large. More responsible and reliable organs 
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endorse this information, and as the Westminster Gazette 
itself describes the outline of the scheme as published in The 
Times as “substantially accurate,” we may accept it as 
such. It is hailed with delirious joy by the entire Little 
England Press—the Daily News, the Manchester Guardian, 
The Nation—while the Bolshevists of the Daily Herald can 
hardly contain themselves. The only doubt, we are told, is 
as to whether the Egyptian Nationalists generally, having 
got so much, will consent to accept a scheme which affects 


to leave a simulacrum of a shred of authority to Great Britain: 


—who only proclaimed her Protectorate the other day— 
though no real power. Our readers can judge from this 
fact whether the spread of Montaguism from the India 
Office to the Colonial Office is likely to be attended by 
results that are satisfactory from any standpoint. The 
corrupting influence of the Coalition upon its members, 
individually and collectively, is such that we now receive 
at the hands of Lord Milner and Mr. Amery a project 
that would have convulsed the country had a Gladstone, a 
Campbell-Bannerman, an Asquith or a Ramsay MacDonald 
produced it. 


Tuus do we live and learn. It- must be all right, because 
fathered by a Government containing prancing Proconsuls 
; like Lord Curzon, eminent Imperialists such 
— and as Mr. Austen Chamberlain and Lord 
Birkenhead, to say nothing of unimpeach- 

able Unionist statesmen of the calibre of Mr. Balfour 
and Mr. Bonar Law. Nevertheless, “on view” the Milner- 
Zaghul Concordat is “a tall order,’ and nervous Downing 
Street newspapers seek to reassure us by the suggestion that 
it only represents the views of ‘the Commission ” and has 
still to run the gauntlet of “ the Cabinet.’ We know that 
“Cabinet”? only too well. It consists exclusively of the 
momentary whims of Mr. Lloyd George, to whom none of 
his colleagues dare say “Bo!” The Coalition are about 
to scuttle from Egypt—let us ‘‘ make no bones about it.” 
We shall, of course, be told that there is “no alternative,” 
just as there is “no alternative” to the Montagu policy 
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India. The Concordat has at any rate the merit of simplicity. 
It leaves nothing to the imagination. The comments of 
the Little England Press are decisive as to its meaning, their 
enthusiasm being stimulated by the reflection that if we 
suttle from Egypt there is nothing to prevent our scuttling 
fom India—indeed, it becomes. extremely difficult to resist 
the bag-and-baggage policy on the Ganges once it is adopted 
on the Nile. Lest it be thought we exaggerate this “‘ new 
departure ”°—which will presumably be submitted for 
approval to the Secretary-General of the League of Nations— 
we append the salient portions of the epitome described by 
the semi-official organ of the Milner Commission, the West- 
minster Gazette, as “* substantially accurate.” 


The independence of Egypt will be recognized by Great Britain, who will 
guarantee Egypt’s integrity against outside aggression. In return Egypt will 
recognize Great Britain’s privileged position in the Valley of the Nile and 
will agree, in case of war, to give her every facility and access to Egyptian 
territory. - 

Great Britain will maintain a garrison in Egypt in the Canal Zone, most 
probably based on Kantara. 

Egypt will regain control of her foreign relations, subject to her not making 
treaties at variance with British policy, and will have the right to have her 
own diplomatic representatives abroad. They will in all probability be con- 
fined for the present to those countries where she has commercial interests ; 
in others the British representative will act for Egyptian interests. 

The Capitulations will be done away with, and the veto on legislation affect- 
ing foreigners will be vested in the High Commissioner... . 

There will be no more advisers in the different Ministries, as at present is 
the case, but a British official will be appointed to take over and carry out the 
operations of the Public Debt Commission, and another British official will 
look after the legislation affecting foreigners. .. . 

The final agreement, which will be negotiated between properly accredited 
representatives of the two Governments, will be submitted for confirmation 
to the British Parliament and to the Egyptian National Assembly 


Afterwards emancipated Egypt may condescend to make 
a “Treaty of Alliance” with us. 


AccipENTS will happen in the best-regulated families, and 
we feel sure that only an accident could explain the publica- 
tion in The Times of an offensive attack 
on Mr. Hughes, the Australian Prime Minister, 
from the pen of ‘‘ Our Special Correspondent.” If the rest 
of his information and impressions in this series of articles 
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> 


on “New Australia” be no better grounded than this 
diatribe, they are not worth very much. Even were Mr, 
Hughes open to any such criticism, British journalists should 
be the very last to take partisan and prejudiced views of ap 
overseas statesman to whom the whole Empire is deeply 
indebted for a war record that places him in a totally differ. 
ent category from the ordinary run of “ responsible states. 
men,’ most of whom were half-hearted in the war, while 
between them they botched the Peace. It is, indeed, his 
cardinal offence in the eyes of all our mugwumps that the 
Australian Prime Minister never could be a mugwump, 
Had the mugwumps listened to him, they would not have 
made such an appalling hash in Paris nor sown the seed 
of worse wars than the last. This is what “‘ Our Special 
Correspondent,” writing with all the authority of a returning 
tourist (see The Times, September 10th), permits himself 
to say of Mr. Hughes—it will doubtless gratify Archbishop 
Mannix and other rabid Anglophobes : 


In England and at Paris Mr. Hughes did not seem, when he was last here, 
to matter very much. His fondness for the merest fustian of rhetoric destroyed 
the reputation for oratorical power which he had gained, more, as it seemed, 
by some strange good-fortune than by desert, during his visit in 1916. He was 
querulous, platitudinous, vain, irritable ; and his deafness made him, frankly, 
almost unbearably tedious at the Conference table. 


Our readers will, we feel sure, join with us in resenting a 
scandalous attack which is all the more outrageous because 
it does not contain one particle of truth. 
If Mr. Hughes ‘“‘ did not seem, when he was 
last here, to matter very much,” it was because after the 
Armistice had dulled the edge of the German danger our 
pro-Germans once more got the ear of Downing Street, if 
they did not inspire and control it. The Australian states- 
man’s eminently sane and sound views on Reparation became 
unwelcome to Ministers who were resolved to make Britain 
pay for the war rather than Germany, so the word went 
forth to the Ministerial Press to belittle Mr. Hughes, who was 
successfully excluded by the War Cabinet from any coghi- 
zance of the negotiations preceding the Armistice which 
resulted in that criminal capitulation over the Fourteen 
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Points of which Mr. Hughes, alone among Imperial states- 
men, realized both the danger and the futility, and against 
which he made timely public protest. All honour to him. 
Nor was he fooled, like our “ great wise and eminent,” by 
the tomfoolery of the League of Nations. Neither did he 
prostrate himself before President Wilson. These were 
two fresh rocks of offence which gave umbrage to the powers 
that be and caused mugwumps to denounce him because, 
forsooth, “‘ his deafness made him . . . unbearably tedious 
at the Conference table.” Against this anonymous con- 
demnation may be set the judgment of M. Clemenceau, 
who never found Mr. Hughes “‘tedious”” and made no 
concealment of his regret that the Peace Conference should 
have so large a dose of General Smuts and so small a dose 
of Mr. Hughes. The Australian and New Zealand Prime 
Ministers were the only British Plenipotentiaries with any 
serious grasp of the fundamental conditions of permanent 
peace, because they alone brought common sense to bear— 
a quality very rare among statesmen and passionately 
resented by those who don’t possess it. The other sugges- 
tion, that Mr. Hughes’s reputation in 1916 was due to ‘“‘ some 
strange good-fortune,’’ would be speedily corrected if “‘ Our 
Special Correspondent’ were at pains to turn up the files 
of The Times of that year and read the series of splendid 
speeches in which the Australian Prime Minister expressed 
the views of British Patriotism, which had hitherto lacked 
any effective mouthpiece. That The Times of those days 
appreciated Mr. Hughes is evident, not only from the space 
devoted to his utterances but from the leading articles 
backing him up. 


WE say unhesitatingly what we said at the opening of the 
Peace Conference, that had Mr. Hughes occupied Mr. Lloyd 
George’s position as chief British Pleni- . 
potentiary it would have been infinitely 
better for every British interest as for every British 
Dominion, and for all our Allies and Associates. Mr. 
Hughes would never have allowed Mr. Wilson—whom he 
profoundly distrusted—to dominate the proceedings, and 
VOL. LXXVI 12 
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in conjunction with M. Clemenceau would have drafted 
Peace terms containing some promise of permanence, 
because they would at any rate have relieved Civilization of 
the danger of another attack by Kultur, which the self. 
opinionatedness of the American President and the vagaries 
of the British Prime Minister have humanly speaking made 
inevitable. Mr. Hughes was “frozen out’ of the inner ring 
of the Peace Conference because his views on Reparation 
were unpalatable to the International influences which 
held the upper hand in Paris and were equally anxious to 
embrace the Boche and the Bolshevik. Had Mr. Hughes been 
British Prime Minister, the Covenant of the League of Nations 
would have been discussed after the Peace terms had been 
settled, and not made a condition precedent of the Treaty, 
which it killed in the United States and ruined everywhere 
else. We admit that Mr. Hughes was “almost” if not 
quite “unbearable ” in the eyes of every statesman engaged 
in the congenial task of “ selling the pass’ and of converting 
one of the most brilliant military triumphs into political 
catastrophe. He was not, however, “ unbearable ”’ because 
he was deaf, but because he was a dissentient whose opinions 
were odious to every friend of our enemies and to every 
enemy of our friends. Australia and New Zealand are the 
only British Dominions—indeed, the only British com- 
munities—which have no reason to be ashamed of the rdle 
of their Plenipotentiaries in Paris. Mr. Hughes and M. 
Massie at least tried to do their duty. 


Rvumovr had long insisted that Lord Derby’s tenure of the 
British Embassy in Paris was nearing its termination, and 

gossip was painfully busy as to his probable 
memes successor. Some possible and not a few 

impossible names were put forward. There 
was widespread fear lest the Prime Minister should select 
someone whose qualifications for this delicate post were only 
visible to himself and the Kindergarten. Lord Derby has 
been an undoubted success in a position rendered exceedingly 
difficult by the fact that the management of Foreign Affairs 
has passed from one side of Downing Street to the other— 
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i.e. ‘from the Foreign Office to Mr. Lloyd George’s official 
residence—and that the head of the Coalition is allowed to 
pursue a personal policy responsible for the revival of the 
hateful legend of Perfide Albion. No patriotic Englishman 
can understand it. None can be found to defend it. Ina 
word, it may be described as a perpetual sacrifice of our 
Allies and friends in an insensate attempt to propitiate our 
implacable enemies, with the double result of provoking 
the exasperation of the former and the contempt of the latter. 
It has been Lord Derby’s task*to try and explain away the 
inexplicable and to pour oil on troubled waters. He has 
at any rate convinced Frenchmen—whose feelings about 
Mr. Lloyd George are not dissimilar from our own—that 
whatever may be the policy of the British, Government 
they have a staunch and sympathetic friend in the British 
Ambassador in Paris. It was the best that could be done in 
an impasse, though the French now suspect that Lord Derby 
is weary of his uphill work. It was feared that his successor 
might be so tarred with the Coalition brush that we should 
lose our last official asset in Paris. Happily this is not to be. 
Downing Street has been deterred from appointing the 
threatened financier, and France is gratified in welcoming 
Lord Hardinge, the most distinguished member of our 
Diplomatic Service, who is well known to her leading men 
as a tried and trusted friend of the Entente, to which, as 
Sir Charles Hardinge and permanent -head of the Foreign 
Office during several critical years, he materially contributed, 
especially during his European tours with King Edward. 
It is common knowledge that Lord Hardinge’s position 
at the Foreign Office since his return from India—particu- 
laly during the Curzon régime—has been anything but 
agreeable. It can never be pleasant for an able, knowledge- 
able man to be treated as though he did not exist on every 
subject on which he is expert. As British Ambassador in 
Paris, Lord Hardinge will occupy a position of greater 
freedom and more responsibility, and should succeed in 
getting a hearing on Anglo-French affairs even from the 
Soviet of Downing Street. He has altogether exceptional 
knowledge of Europe—especially the problems of Western 
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Europe—and should be able to play a considerable part jp 
restoring the Entente, which has been rudely shaken by 
the unseemly operations of the Welsh Walpole. 


No progress whatsoever is being made towards any solu. 
tion of the Irish problem, and in a political sense things 

are steadily drifting from bad to worse, 
a There could be no more striking comment 

on Coalition policy, or rather Coalition chags 
—because there is no policy—than the fact that it is con. 
verting Unionists outside Ulster into Home Rulers. That 
is all that has been gained by the abandonment of the 
old Unionist policy imperishably associated with the great 
names of Salisbury, Devonshire and Chamberlain. There 
was no serious difficulty in working it, so long as we had 
big enough men in authority who were not above being 
loyal to their subordinates, including the guardians of 
Law and Order. But the moment the Union was aban- 
doned and the whole Irish question thrown into the melting- 
pot by vote-catchers of various factions, we found ourselves 
involved in a series of impasses, and are to-day offered 
competing solutions not one of which contains any pros 
pects of betterment. The policy of Partition, which is 
a counsel of despair—save in so far as it makes for the 
maintenance of the Union—has driven a dangerous wedge 
between the Unionists of Ulster and the Unionists of the 
South and West of Ireland, who feel themselves ‘‘ deserted” 
by Sir Edward Carson’s party. This sentiment came to 
a head at a so-called ‘‘ Peace Conference” held in Dublin 
at the end of August under the auspices of the Irish 
Dominion League, including many men of position and 
responsibility. A resolution was passed demanding “full 
national self-government within the Empire” for Ireland, 
while ‘‘ unalterable repugnance”’ was expressed to “ any 
form of Partition.”” This is all very well, but there were 
no Sinn Feiners present, and Sinn Fein, as all the world 
knows, will only entertain the idea of “ Ireland a nation” 
outside the British Empire, and would merely utilize any 
national organ that might be set up in Dublin to further 
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that object. Home Rule in any shape or form would 
therefore not produce peace, but would merely provide 
another sword for our enemies. Outside politics, there is 
this hopeful development in Ireland, namely, that the 
Bolsheviks are no longer having everything their own way 
and are nowadays getting as good as they give—a thing 
intolerable to tribal Irishmen. As long as the killing was 
all one side it was “ popular,” but the cowardly murderers 
are now beginning to laugh the wrong side of their mouths. 


CotonEL A’Court-R=PINGTON, who is one of our leading 
authorities and among our most brilliant writers on war, 
, has published his War Diaries,* which, need- 

The Repington jos; to say, are of absorbing interest. They 
will be a mine of valuable information to 

the future historian, because, although the writer is a man 
of strong predilections and prejudices, which must be 
judiciously discounted, he was in very close touch with 
many crises in which he played no insignificant part, and 
was intimate with several of their leading actors. If he 
overrates some politicians, such, for example, as Lord 
Haldane, his evidence is all the more valuable in estab- 
lishing the ineptitude of the Asquith Government in being 
taken completely unawares when the storm burst in 1914. 
Indeed, their performance, as recorded by Colonel Reping- 
ton, is in some respects’ worse than had been opined by 
their most hostile critics, and one wonders: more than ever 
how and why the chief culprits have escaped impeach- 
ment. We shall recur to this painful subject on some 
future occasion. All we need now point out is that directly 
the Radical Party swept into power in the winter of 1905-6, 
on the Unionist collapse, the incoming Cabinet (of which 
Sir Henry Campbell-Bannerman was the head) was con- 
fronted by a menacing German effort to pick a quarrel 
with France, obviously in order to test the solidity of the 
Entente under Pacifist auspices. To the credit, be it 
said, of the new Prime Minister—who was never a pro- 


* The First World War, 1914-18; Personal Experiences of Lieut.-Colonel 
Charles A’Court-Repington, C.M.G. 2 vols., 42s. net ; Constable & Co., London. 
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German, although he was a pro-Boer—Sir Edward Grey, 
now Foreign Minister, was enabled to renew the assurance 
given the preceding summer by Lord Lansdowne (in the 
name of the Balfour Government) as to British action jn 
the event of unprovoked German aggression on France, 
Colonel Repington had discussed this vital question with 
Colonel Huguet, the French Military Attaché, sending the 
purport of his conversation “by express letter” to Sir 
Edward Grey during the General Election, in which Minis. 
ters had all become immersed. On January 1, 1906, Sir 
Edward wrote to Colonel Repington: “I am _ interested 
to hear of your conversation with the French Military 
Attaché. I can only say that I have not receded from 
anything which Lord Lansdowne said to the French, and 
have no hesitation in affirming it.” 


Sucu was British policy—Radical policy equally with 
Unionist policy—during the lifetime of Sir Henry Camp- 
Who ? bell-Bannerman, who died in 1908. It 

remained our policy throughout 1909, 1910 
and 1911, but, unhappily, it seems to have been abandoned 
after Agadir, and between 1912 and 1914 we had no 
policy—so much so that Germany, as Colonel Repington 
demonstrates afresh, confidently counted on British nev- 
trality while she disposed of France and Russia. We 
have always regarded Lord Haldane as the man who put 
his colleagues wrong on the German question, as he cer- 
tainly misled the country concerning German policy and 
intention during this period by his fatuous speeches. But 
there may be some other explanation which the public 
are clearly entitled to have, and Mr. Asquith, Sir Edward 
Grey and Lord Haldane are all nowadays sufficiently 
leisured to be able to supply it. The point is this: if it 
was our policy in 1905, 1906, 1907, 1908, 1909, 1910 and 
1911 to support France against unprovoked German aggres- 
sion—which, after all, was only self-interest, because 
with France smashed it would be our turn next—why 
was it no longer our policy in 1914, when, as Mr. Lloyd 
George has since informed the world, a Liberal Government 
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would have left France to her fate but for the accident 
of the attack being made via Belgium ? France’s existence 
was as vital to England in 1914 as it had been in 1906, 
when, with the cognizance and approval of Sir Henry 
(ampbell-Bannerman, Sir Edward Grey renewed Lord 
Lansdowne’s assurances of British support and, to the 
knowledge of the present writer, Sir Henry Campbell- 
Bannerman personally said the same thing to the French 
Prime Minister who was in office at the time of Sir Henry’s 
death. Who transformed British policy into the miserable 
wobble of 1914, when Ministers had literally to be kicked 
into doing their duty ? Why should there ever have been 
any doubt as to what we should do when Kultur challenged 
Civilization ? 


Apart from the strikes and the rumours of strikes and the 
development of Retaliation against Crime in Ireland, home 
politics have been not merely dormant, but 
practically dead, during the past month. 
The country is completely “‘fed up” with its politicians 
of a parties—the Liberals are as disappointed with the 
feebleness of their Front Bench “ duds” as are the Unionists 
with theirs. There is felt to be no future for Liberalism 
under present auspices, and the pathetic propaganda of the 
Westminster Gazette on behalf of Mr. Asquith, who is always 
about to “‘ set the heather on fire,” excites quiet amusement 
among the party rank and file, while the notion that the 
Runcimans, the McKennas or the Simons can retrieve 
the situation is openly scoffed at. This observation is not 
inspired by partisanship. We sincerely regret the eclipse 
of the Liberal Party, because the situation would be infinitely 
healthier were there a vital and vigorous Opposition con- 
taining the possibility of an alternative Government. ‘The 
Unionists are in almost as parlous a plight. There is no 
hope for them so long as leaders—who never lead—are con- 
tent to act as bottle-washers to Mr. Lloyd George. The 
impotence and ineptitude of “the two great historic 
Parties’ is deplorable from every point of view, especially 
because it is driving working men into the arms of Labour 
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politicians and “ Direct Actionists.”’ Luckily, the Labour 
leaders are mortally jealous of one another, while the ‘ Direct 
Actionists ’’ are too obviously “‘out for themselves” tg 
impress the general public. We have, therefore, a position 
of all-round stalemate. It is not healthy, though it js 
inevitable, at a time when our public life is so destitute of 
personality. Try as it may, the Press cannot induce empty 
sacks to stand upright. We may perhaps console ourselves 
with the reflection that things would be still worse were 
any of our “ careerists”? popular heroes. _ | 


Now that the Press has discovered that Lawn Tennis 
provides popular “copy,” we have to submit to read a 
certain amount of nonsense, especially on 
such a subject as Mlle. Lenglen, which 
naturally lends itself to imaginative writing, 
She is so skilful and so successful that there is no occasion 
to exaggerate. She can take “love” sets off tip-top lady 
players. In her own sex she is in a class by herself. She 
could beat ninety-nine men out of every hundred who 
attempt to play Lawn Tennis, probably nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of every thousand. But then the standard 
of play outside tournaments is very low, being of the “ pat- 
ball” variety. How does she compare with male experts? 
Some enthusiasts would have us suppose that she is equal 
to a first-class man, and suggest that she should play in the 
Men’s Championship. How far would she go? We don’t 
know, but she would be lucky to get through a round, 
or at most two. We doubt, e.g., whether she could 
defeat the only Member of Parliament who competed at 
Wimbledon, namely, Mr. Leo Lyle, and would suggest 
that our Parliamentarians—who are not doing much good 
politically just now—should get up a match between their 
outstanding player and the Lady Champion. It would 
be more attractive than most parliamentary performances. 
As against the view that no woman is the equal of a 
first-class man must be set the judgment of several first- 
class players who have been in court with the French lady 
and place her very high. A test match is called for. 
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VERSAILLES STRATEGY 


Ix the September number of Blackwood a Captain Peter 
Wright, who is described as “late Assistant Secretary, 
Supreme War Council,” makes, with an appearance of 
knowledge and authority well calculated to deceive, an 
incursion into the higher realms of policy and strategy. 
He announces pompously that having been at Versailles 
during the winter of 1917-18 he is able to describe “‘ at 
frst hand and with numerical precision” the events of 
that peried, and after devoting some pages to an eulogy 
of Foch, with the general terms of which we may all 
agree, he proceeds to attack Lord Haig, Sir William 
Robertson, Maréchal Pétain and the British General 
Staff. Before dealing with these attacks, let us examine 
this captain’s claim to appear before us as an authorita- 
tive military critic. He stands condemned out of his 
own mouth as an ignorant chatterer. Taking an unholy 
joy in belittling British Generals and the British Army, 
he repeats the story, which has gained wide currency 
in France, of Foch’s intervention in the First Battle of 
Ypres. One would have expected that a British captain 
would have taken the trouble to make himself acquainted 
with the British version of that incident, but he cannot 
keep his hands off any mud which can be thrown at the 
British “ regular.”” He says: “It was his [Foch’s] view, 
single and alone among the Allied Commanders, that the 
British, few in number and battle-worn as they were, could 
still hold Ypres that gave our troops the chance of winning 
the First Battle of Ypres, the crowning victory of 1914, 
the glorious year of the war for both the Allies.” 

This fiction has gained notoriety because it has been 
given publicity. by M. Poincaré in his speech on Foch’s 
admission to the French Academy, and because Major 
Grasset has written a very incorrect summary of the battle 
in his Precepts and Judgements of Marshal Foch, a book 
which Captain Wright quotes as his great authority, on 
the ground that Major Grasset ‘‘ has evidently obtained 
his information from the innermost circles of the French 
General Staff.’’ Major Grasset’s version is that at 2 o’clock 
on the afternoon of the critical October 31, 1914, ‘“‘ the 
last English reserves, decimated and exhausted, began to 
yield, and it looked like the end.” Sir John French, with- 
out hope, was motoring back-to his headquarters through 
Vlamertynghe with an order for the retreat of the British 
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Army in his pocket, when he was providentially seen and 
stopped by an officer of the French Staff and taken to 
see Foch, who happened to be in the village. On the back 
of Sir John’s order for retreat Foch is reputed to have 
written some notes explaining what should be done to 
prolong the resistance, and to have said to Sir John: “Tf 
Wellington’s infantry will no longer hold, to-day, ep. 
trenched, my lads will have to go.” Sir John is reported 
to have replied that it would hold, and to have written 
on the foot of Foch’s notes, ‘‘ Execute the order of General 
Foch.” “For the rest,” says Major Grasset, “the day 
was not over before a French brigade came up in line and 
helped to check the progress of the enemy.” So Ypres 
was saved. 

This is the story which Captain Wright endorses. What 
are the facts? At an early hour on October jst the 
Germans attacked in great force, pressing back part of 
the Ist Division and capturing Gheluvelt. It appeared 
for a time that the front of the Ist Division had been 
broken, and the situation, which was highly critical, was 
not made better by the fact that a German shell burst 
in the Chateau of Hooge at a time when the Commapders 
of the Ist and 2nd Divisions and their staffs were in 
conference. General Lomax, the Commander of the Ist 
Division, was severely wounded; General Monro, the 
Commander of the 2nd Division, was stunned, and several 
staff officers were either killed or wounded. Soon after 
this Sir John joined Sir Douglas Haig and was deeply 
impressed with the gravity of the position. Orders were 
issued that if the line could not be held we were to make 
a final stand in front of Ypres. In other words, a partial 
withdrawal was contemplated, but no orders for a general 
retreat were issued or prepared. Before the orders. for 
this final stand had reached the troops, the Ist Division 
had rallied, Gheluvelt had been recaptured, and the German 
attack was beaten back. Sir John had received the news 
of the recapture of Gheluvelt before he left Sir Douglas 
Haig, and it is quite certain that neither the lst Division 
nor Haig had any thought of a general retreat, or even 
of giving up the ground which had been recovered with 
such gallantry. A single French cavalry brigade joined 
Haig in the evening, but did not go into action. The 
repulse of the German attack at the crisis of the great 
battle was due to British valour and generalship alone. 
When Sir John French heard the good news he motored 
off to find Foch and hurry up the arrival of French re 
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imforcements. Everyone who knows the fiery little Field- 
Marshal is aware that he is not a fluent French scholar, 
and was apt to be rather abrupt with his Allies when he 
considered that an undue burden was being put upon his 
troops. It is quite possible that his method of applying 
“ginger? was to tell Foch that if French reinforcements 
were not. sent up at once he would retreat. It is equally 
ossible that Foch, or some of his Staff, may have gathered 
that the British really meant to throw up the sponge, and 
this may have been the origin of the story which Captain 
Wright lightly repeats. But it is quite certain that no 
orders prepared by Foch were ever issued to the British 
Army and that no action by any Frenchman had an effect 
o the struggle in front of Ypres on October 31st, for the 
crisis was over and the Germans were beaten several hours 
before Sir John met Foch. 

So much for one of Captain Wright’s fables. But this 
is not the end of his ignorance of the history of the 
war, of which he professes such intimate knowledge. The 
year 1914 is “‘the glorious year of the war” for the 
Allies on the Western Front because in that year alone 
the Germans were in overwhelming numbers. The other 
years are inglorious because, except for one short period in 
1918, the Allies were in greatly superior strength. He is 
not aware that at the First Battle of the Marne, concern- 
ing which he quotes a friend as saying that the Allies were 
“heavily outnumbered,” Joffre had more troops than had 

¢C 4 9 
Von Moltke. The actual figures have been published, and 
Captain Wright, if he had any sense of responsibility, would 
have consulted them. The Allies had 10 cavalry divisions, 
48 regular and 23 reserve divisions, or 81 divisions in all. 
The Germans had 9 cavalry divisions, 42 regular and 20 
reserve divisions, or a total of 71 divisions. The Landwehr 
troops which the Germans had in addition were at least 
counterbalanced by the French Territorial troops. But 
Ido not wish to follow Captain Wright’s method of esti- 
mating military strength by counting heads. He quotes 
a mass of figures, the purport of which is to show that the 
Allied strength on the Western Front was such, after the 
collapse of Russia, that a German reinforcement to their 
troops on that front of one and three-quarter millions would 
have constituted no menace if the Allied Commanders-in- 
Chief had not been wooden-headed fools. Armies composed 
of British, French, American, Belgian and Portuguese troops 
are held to be equivalent to at least a corresponding 
number of Germans. Captain Wright not only makes the 
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blunder common amongst amateur strategists of estimating 
military strength by counting heads, but he does not even 
handle intelligently the figures which he has obtained from 
various secret documents, the property either of our Govern- 
ment or of the Supreme War Council. He has not the 
knowledge to distinguish between estimates of the enemy’s 
strength which reached Versailles from the various Intel- 
ligence Departments and the actual strength which Luden- 
dorff had at his disposal. He makes the absurd statement 
that on March 13th Ludendorff had 186 divisions on the 
Western Front, and that eight days later this number had 
jumped to 192, that is to say, that a reinforcement of six 
divisions had arrived in eight days, thus giving the German 
railways at least double their maximum capacity. The 
maximum number of divisions which the Germans brought 
across from the East in any one month was twelve in the 
month of February 1918. In point of fact, neither of the 
figures given by Captain Wright is correct. Absurd thovgh 
it may seem, he does not appear to know that we had not 
captured Cambrai in February 1918, and makes Foch say 
that Ludendorff must’ attack cither towards the British 
side and Cambrai or towards the French side and Reims, 

But it is not only on military matters that Captain 
Wright displays his abysmal ignorance. He discloses the 
fact. that his position as “ Assistant Secretary, Supreme 
War Council”? was, as we might expect, not one to give 
him any knowledge of what went on in that august body. 
Apropos of the extension of the British front he says: 
“* After a very close consideration it had been decided by 
the military representatives, subject to the creation of 
a General Reserve, to extend that front as far as Barisis, 
though the French wanted it carried as far as Berry-au- 
Bac.” Barisis was the point at which Gough’s right actually 
rested after the extension of the British front was com- 
pleted, and, as is well known, he had to stretch his line 
till it was very thin to reach that place. Captain Wright 
would have us believe that the extension actually carried 
out was that recommended at Verse?!) s, but in fact the 


military representatives at the Supreme Var Council recom- 
mended that our front sieuld be exitcuded not to Barisis 
but to the Ailette, 14 miics further on. Haig protested, 
and. ihe onestion settled until the Supreme War 
Council inet Lue end of January. It is of the proceed- 


ings of ums meeting that Captain Wright professes such 
knowledge. He makes great play with the report of a 
conference held between Pétain and Haig on February 22, 
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1918, to concert measures for meeting the threatened 
German attack. This report, he tells us, is contained in 
“document No. 5476 of the French Intelligence Section 
(‘ 3iéme Bureau,’ as the French call it). He is unable 
even to quote the heading of this document correctly, and 
does not know that it was no part of the business of the 
French Intelligence Section to concern itself with con- 
ferences between Allied Commanders-in-Chief, that its work 
was to obtain information about the enemy, and that the 
French do not call their Intelligence Section the “‘ 3iéme 
Bureau.” Nor is he aware that the reports of such con- 
ferences were after the meetings referred to each head- 
quarters for checking, and that this naturally took some 
time, more particularly as there was no special urgency 
attaching to them, since they were required not for action, 
which was taken promptly by the Staffs concerned, but 
for record. Yet Captain Wright has the impertinence to 
charge Haig and Pétain with intriguing against Foch on 
the grounds that the report of the meeting of February 22nd 
was dated March 5th, his inference being that the report 
was kept back in order that it might not come to the know- 
ledge of Foch. It is hardly necessary to add that Haig 
and Pétain had not left the study of the vital question 
of mutual support to this late date, and that this meeting 
of February 22nd was but the continuation of negotiations 
long in train, negotiations of which Foch was aware. It 
appears that Captain Wright was just a bottle-washer in 
the office of the Supreme War Council who occasionally 
got a peep at some secret papers, and that he derives 
the rest of his information from the gossip which was 
particularly rife amongst the subordinates at Versailles. 
After this review of Captain Wright’s claim to pose 
as an authority, let me now turn to the main point of his 
article, which is concerned with the meeting of the Supreme 
War Council held at the end of January 1918 to formulate 
plans for meeting the threatened German offensive. Captain 
Wright tells us that the plan of all the Allied statesmen 
save one was to hope for the best and wait for the reinforce- 
ment of the American divisions. “‘ The one statesman who 
refused to resign himself to this policy, or to this absence 
of policy, was Mr. Lloyd George.” Mr. Lloyd George’s 
plan, he tells us, was to ensure the safety of the Western 
Front by placing the control of the Allied reserves in the 
hands of an executive committee of generals, one French, 
one British, one Italian and one American, with Foch as 
chairman, and to win the war by giving the Turk a knock- 
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out blow which would drive him from Jerusalem to Aleppo, 
This brilliant plan is, according to Captain Wright, that 
which won the war in the autumn of 1918, and would have 
won us the war in the spring of that year if it had not been 
defeated by the obstinacy of Sir William Robertson and 
the machinations of Haig and Pétain. Let us recall the 
situation. The collapse of Russia, long foreseen, had 
become definite since the beginning of November. The 
Germans had transferred 28 divisions from Russia and 5 
from Italy to the Western Front, a quantity of heavy 
artillery and a number of aeroplanes. They had another 
30 divisions to come, which might arrive at the rate of 
twelve a month. This would give them a considerable 
numerical superiority over the Allies, and they were a 
homogeneous army, while the Allies were not. The Belgians 
were tied to their own front, the Portuguese were a doubtful 
factor, and the Americans were inexperienced. The British 
Army was weary after its great effort in the autumn, and 
Haig’s strength was woefully down. His infantry was 
120,000 weaker than it had been at the beginning of 1917, 
when it was considerably below its full establishment, and 
whereas in the early months of 1917 his battalions had 
been brought up to strength, he was told in January 1918 
that this would be impossible. Consequently, he had to 
break up more than one hundred battalions in order to find 
men to fill the ranks of the remainder, to reorganize his 
infantry and to give his infantry brigades three battalions 
instead of four, a vital change which affected both tactics 
and administration; for naturally a brigade of three 
battalions cannot be manceuvred or supplied with its needs 
on the same system as a brigade of four battalions. This 
being the case, the one sane course was to reduce all external 
commitments to the minimum which would provide for 
the safety of our interests, and to use the surplus troops 
to*make good Haig’s deficiencies. In Palestine and in 
Mesopotamia we were in greatly superior force to the Turks. 
Sir William Robertson’s plan therefore was to move surplus 
Indian divisions from Mesopotamia to Palestine, and to 
send Haig the British divisions thus released, together with 
others which Allenby could well spare without incurring 
any risk. He also proposed to use Indian battalions which 
Sir Charles Monro had raised successfully in India, to relieve 
British battalions in some of the remainder of Allenby’s 
divisions, and to send these battalions to Haig, to fill up 
his depleted brigades. This common-sense plan Captain 
Wright is pleased to deride as no plan at all. 
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Now let us examine in more detail than Captain Wright 
is able to give us what Mr. Lloyd George’s plan actually 
was. Shortly after this famous conference ended, Colonel 
Repington published in the Morning Post two articles 
severely criticizing the conduct of our representatives. 
Captain Wright says of one of these articles that it was 
so accurate that Colonel Repington “could not have had 
all the information he published, which was absolutely 
complete, unless he had been shown an official report of 
the proceedings. The person who showed them to Colonel 
Repington can only have been an officer of the General 
Staff, and it is perfectly easy to guess who it was. That 
officer was certainly not General Robertson, who is far 
too rough and straightforward for these devious methods. 
But it must have been an officer of the General Staff of 
which General Robertson was Chief, and to defeat a plan 
to which General Robertson was opposed he gave that 
plan to a journalist and thus through him to the enemy.” 
Now, I was the senior officer on General Robertson’s Staff 
concerned with these matters, and if Captain Wright 
means that I or any of the officers under me showed Colonel 
Repington a report of the proceedings of the Council, I 
invite him to say so openly. The charge he makes is 
peculiarly mean, because it is made in a form which prevents 
those who are slandered from defending themselves in the 
usual way, and, further, it is untrue in every particular. 
Captain Wright tells us that “the Supreme War Council 
had refined on their usual precautions for secrecy, extra- 
vagant as these usually were.’ Unfortunately for Captain 
Wright, Colonel Repington, very shortly after the Black- 
wood article appeared, published his diaries under the 
title The First World War. In this book he tells us that 
he obtained his information not from the British General 
Staff, but from the Supreme War Council itself. Almost 
immediately after the Council rose he saw its President, 
M. Clemenceau, who was as strongly opposed to Mr. 
George’s plan as was General Robertson. It is worth 
while quoting in full Colonel Repington’s report of M. 
Clemenceau’s conversation with him: 


It [the Council] had begun with a meeting of the four Premiers and 
the soldiers, when L.G. had recommended, in a long, eloquent and clever 
speech, the Aleppo expedition and the idea of finishing the war by “ knocking 
out the Turk.” He had told Clemenceau that he and the Westerners had 
no plan. Clemenceau had replied in a speech which he thought had com- 
pletely demolished L.G.’s case. He had said that if the Turks wished to sur- 
tender they could do so now, but that if they thought the Germans had the 
best of things they would not surrender, and a march on Aleppo would not 
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make them. In reply to L.G.’s challenge of his plan, Clemenceau replied that 
he certainly had a plan, and that it was to hold out until the Americans 
appeared in sufficient strength, and this plan might require a year at least 
to work out. He showed up all the folly of L.G.’s plan, and thought he had 
gained a success over our P.M. 

Next day they came to drafting an article to meet the case, when it wag 
agreed that the expedition should only take place if the situation elsewhere 
rendered it safe, and Clemenceau caused to be inserted the proviso that no 
troops for it should be taken from the French and British Armies in the West 
or from those at Salonika. C. thought that the expedition was defeated by 
these provisions, but I said that I did not feel sure. Robertson made a brilliant 
and emphatic speech opposing the expedition, and Clemenceau stated openly 
that he agreed with R., but the article in question was agreed to, as C. thought 
it harmless. This is more than I do, but I do not see what more C. and R, 
could have done in the circumstances. 

The second main point was the question of effectives. Hutchison produced 
our figures, which showed our weakness and failure to provide men, as mine 
had done. Foch then got up and made a good speech on the subject, 
supporting my point of view. L.G. replied and asked whether he was to 
take men from mines, shipyards, ete., which were supplying the Allies? 
No one had asked him to do so, commented Clemenceau. L.G. then went 
on to threaten a social revolution if the country were asked for more men, 
and made the most of the argument. Foch then rose to continue the 
discussion, but L.G. waved him down and refused to listen to any more 
discussion on the subject, which was one way of treating the Allied Council. 
The whole object of L.G., Clemenceau thought, was to exclude from the 
discussion the consideration of subjects which L.G., for his own purposes, 
claimed as the business of his Government alone, and Clemenceau said that as 
L.G. took these grounds the French could not insist nor carry the argument 
beyond a certain point. He said that L.G. was obviously very angry, and 
that it would never have done for the Council to have broken up over a 
question of this kind. 

The last question was that of the reserves. It had been finally decided 
—and that was news to me, and very bad news—that the Versailles soldiers, 
one from each of the four nations (with Weygand excluded at Italian sug: 
gestion and Foch acting as President) were to have contrdl of the reserves as 
they wished. 


There are, then, some points in Mr. Lloyd George's 
plan which Captain Wright does not mention. He does 
not even allude to the Prime Minister’s refusal to reinforce 
Haig; he makes it appear that the Palestine campaign 
was an essential part of Foch’s plan, and even makes him 
say that the result of that campaign might be decisive. 
He is not aware that the fact has been published that 
as far back as the previous June, when the collapse of 
Russia appeared to be certain, Foch had recommended 
that commitments in all secondary theatres of war should 
be reduced to a minimum, in order that the Western Front 
might be strengthened, nor does he know that the limita- 
tions which M. Clemenceau imposed upon the Palestine 
campaign were, naturally enough, imposed on Foch’s advice, 
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and that Foch shared M. Clemenceau’s opinion that this 
wild proposal had been effectively scotched. Not only 
M. Clemenceau but Foch, Robertson, Haig and Pétain 
were against it, and they all pressed for the strengthening 
of the Western Front; but Mr. Lloyd George believed 
the barrier in the West to be impenetrable and the Western 
Front to be over-insured. Therefore vogue la galére! No 
more men for Haig, but we have captured Beersheba ; 
therefore let us on to Dan! 

Now, what happened after the blow had fallen? Troops 
were rushed out from England, troops were hurried to 
France from Palestine. Every one of the recommendations 
which Sir W. Robertson, the man with no plan, had made 
in time to enable the troops to have been in their places 
on the fatal March 21st was carried out after the event. 
British divisions were brought back from Palestine, British 
battalions in Palestine were relieved by Indian battalions 
and sent to France, and it was mainly with these Indian 
battalions that Allenby later overthrew the Turk. But 
for lack of these British troops in France we in five weeks 
suffered 300,000 casualties, lost nearly 1,000 guns, an 
incalculable amount of material, and came very near to 
losing the war. Captain Wright waxes eloquent over the 
280,000 casualties of the summer and autumn of the 1917 
campaign in Flanders—losses which, with no knowledge 
of how or why those battles were fought, he describes as 
“huge and almost useless slaughter,’’ and ascribes to the 
blundering strategy of a pig-headed soldier; but he says 
nothing of these greater losses incurred in one-fifth of the 
time as the result of the brilliant conception of a heaven- 
sent politician. Surely never was such a blunder made 
in the history of war as to keep troops from a battle which 
had been foreseen for months, to expose the thinned ranks 
of their comrades to huge and avoidable slaughter, and then 
to rush these troops to the front in panic. On March 21st 
Haig’s infantry were 120,000 below strength; between 
that date and the Armistice he was reinforced by more 
than 700,000 British soldiers, nor do I recollect that there 
was any social revolution.in the country. But, says Captain 
Wright, none of these things would have happened if the 
Executive War Board had been allowed to do its work. 
Now, every thinking and responsible soldier was agreed 
that a necessary preparation to meet the German attack 
was an effective organ of unity*of command, and the 
soldiers were ready with their plans for such an organ. 
But Mr. Lloyd George wanted unity of command in a 
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form which would interfere as little as possible with the 
control which he had laboriously obtained. Divide ¢ 
impera is a principle which the Roman applied to his 
enemies and one which the British politician is for similar 
purposes fond of applying to his own soldiers. An Army 
Council is much easier to handle than a Commander-in. 
Chief, and for similar reasons an Executive Board, par. 
ticularly if its authority were limited, would be more 
susceptible of control than a Generalissimo. So the plan 
of the soldiers was set aside, and the Executive Board was 
formed to create and control a General Reserve on the 
Western Front while the Commanders-in-Chief did the 
fighting. The vesting of executive control in a committee 
has been tried in war and has invariably failed. A committee 
involves discussion and usually compromise, and military 
command, to be effective, must be prompt and decisive, 
Therefore such committees have been rightly held up by 
historians to the ridicule of students of war. This particular 
committee had even greater weaknesses than any of its 
predecessors, for it was composed of four Generals from 
four different countries, while the members of the Aulic 
Council at least came from one country. The Commanders: 
in-Chief in the field remained responsible for the safety 
of their armies and for the vital interests of their countries 
—Pétain for Paris and Haig for the Channel Ports; and 
this committee, with no responsibility, was to take from 
them such troops as it chose and place them in reserve 
under its own control where and when it wished, while 
it had no independent resources of its own for obtaining 
information either about the enemy or about the Allied 
troops. Is it to be wondered at that neither Haig nor 
Pétain would work with such a body? Captain Wright 
suggests that had the Board been permitted to do its work 
the reserves would have been placed in exactly the right 
positions to meet the German attack as it actually deve 
loped. I suggest that this is wisdom after the event. What 
would almost certainly have happened if the Reserve had 
been formed is that Haig would have appealed to the Board 
for help on March 22nd. The Board would have felt bound 
to take the opinion of Pétain, who would have replied 
that it was not yet certain that the attack on our 3rd 
and 5th Armies was the main attack, and that he still 
anticipated a great attack in the neighbourhood of Reims. 
The British representative might have protested, and the 
Board would then have referred to Haig for further infor- 
mation, and meantime the Germans would have _ been 
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pressing forward towards Amiens, and Haig, with part 
of his force locked up under the control of the Board, would 
have been even less able to meet the attack than was 
actually the case. Captain Wright’s account of what 
was done by Haig and Pétain is as incomplete as 
the rest of his story. I do not suggest that the 
arrangements made would not have been better if real 
unity of command had been established. But that is 
no argument in favour of the Executive Board, which 
would quite certainly have made matters worse than they 
were. Fortunately, it perished before the battle began. 
Haig, with his front extended almost to breaking-point, 
his effectives sadly reduced, the whole organization of his 
infantry altered on the eve of the battle, replied, when 
asked for his quota of reserves, that he had none to spare, 
and the precious Board promptly collapsed. And this is 
the device which Captain Wright tells us was preferable 
to that which, on Haig’s initiative, placed Foch in supreme 
command—the device which, if it had been permitted to 
continue, would, in conjunction with the vital advance to 
Dan, have won us the war in the spring of 1918. 

I am not near the end of the tale of Captain Wright’s 
blunders, but though I do not wish to weary my readers 
with a full count of them, I must reply to his repetition, 
in a peculiarly slanderous form, of the gossip which was 
current during the war about the General Staff, for it is 
against Sir William Robertson and his General Staff that 
Captain Wright’s poisoned arrows are chiefly directed, 
though he does not neglect to turn them against our French 
colleagues. The General Staff in time of war, he tells us, 
becomes the most powerful organism in the State. Their 
huge patronage gives them a hold even over the legislature. 
They control the censorship which conceals the truth and 
the propaganda which suggests the false. ‘‘So the Staff 
ceases to exist for the nation, the nation lives for the benefit 
of the Staff. Victory or defeat ceases to be of prime 
interest. What matters is whether dear old Willy or poor 
old Harry shall command.” Was there ever such poisonous 
tubbish ? The British General Staff at the War Office, as 
loyal and devoted a body of officers as ever worked them- 
selves to death for their country’s cause, did not control 
either censorship or propaganda. They advised and assisted 
the controllers of both. They had no power of appoint- 
ment to command. One of the duties of the Chief of the 
Imperial General Staff is to advise the Government as to 
the appointment of Commanders-in-Chief in the field, and 
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Sir William Robertson, who held that high office longer 
than anyone else in the war, advised the Government to 


appoint Maude to the command in Mesopotamia, Marshall : 


to succeed him on his ‘death, Smuts, Hoskins and Van. 
deventer to the command in East Africa, and Allenby to 
the command in Palestine. Of these only one was serving 
on the Staff when he was appointed, and three had never 
served on the Staff at all. The appointments to the com- 
mand of the armies in France were made by the Army 
Council and the Secretary of State for War and all sub- 
ordinate commanders were nominated by the Commanders. 
in-Chief. To anyone who has even a nodding acquaintance 
with Sir William Robertson, the idea that he suffered any 
‘poor old Willys or dear old Harrys ”’ in his entourage, or 
sent them to control the lives of men, is grotesque. The 
man who can write such stuff had better divest himself 
of the title of Captain and forget that he ever had the honour 
of wearing His Majesty’s uniform. 
F. MAvRICE 
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Wuy does the average American citizen—a very large and 


variegated order—persistently misunderstand the Britisher, 
and why does the normal Englishman obstinately refuse 
to study the viewpoint of the American? Perhaps an 
English education coupled with the innate British instinct, 
tempered by twenty-five years’ residence in the United 
States, may qualify the writer to examine the causes of 
these international misapprehensions. 

We have to start from the fundamental consideration 
that Great Britain is a thoroughly established common- 
wealth, while the United States of America is still in the 
melting-pot of nationalization. Such a consideration is an 
immediate challenge to the American pride which gloats 
in the assurance that the Stars and Stripes not only embodies 
all the national virtues, but that under its folds there is an 
Americanism that is at once omnipotent and cohesive. 

The average American—unconsciously, it may be—is 
jealous of the permanence and prestige of both British 
institutions and character. The Union Jack is respected— 
outside Ireland ; it protects its citizens wherever they may be 
and in whatever hole they find themselves; the Stars and 
Stripes has been insulted and torn, not only in Mexico but 
in its own nation, in which every child is taught to worship 
it demonstratively, with an effusiveness that would shock 
the Kipling schoolboy of Stalky and Co. 

The American subconsciously is aware that centuries of 
prestige cannot be equalled by any amount of contemporary 
success and noisy claims. Moreover, he resents instinctively 
and bitterly the ever-apparent conviction of superiority 
which the Britisher so calmly assumes in all their intercourse, 
political, commercial and social. 

The two nations “play the game” differently, or, 
rather, play a different game. The Englishman’s natural 
training is on whist, a silent and conservative game of 
strictly honourable purpose; “the American plays poker, 
the prevailing factor of which is deception, known as “‘ bluff,” 
a process that is habitually used in American business as 
well as in pastime and social intercourse. 

“To get ahead ” of the other fellow is the keynote of a 
successful career either in politics, business or society in the 
United States; and to “ get even” with your enemies or 
competitors who have “put it over’? on you is another 
phrase perpetually on the lips of most Americans. 
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The result of this moving spirit is the intense individual. 
ism which is characteristic of social, political and com. 
mercial life on this side of the Atlantic. American youth is 
inspired with this idea from the kindergarten upwards, 
Success is the one ladder on which all aspire to climb, and 
success in the United States is commensurate with the 
number of dollars in the individual’s possession. To term 
the dollar “‘ almighty ” is the tritest truth. Even when the 
nation was aroused to the highest pitch of enthusiasm 
during the recent war, patriotism was expressed and measured 
in terms of dollars and cents, and the eminently successful 
patriot was in many instances the profiteer, and in others— 
to adopt Wallace Irwin’s phrase—the “ patrioteer.” 

You must realize that the American child’s first instinct 
is to learn to “trade.” For while the British schoolboy’s 
energies are obsessed by games and sports, the keener- 
witted American child is earning his first dollar by doing 
“chores” or trading his belongings for profit with his 
fellows. Every American of prominence commences his 
autobiography—and nothing is of more absorbing interest 
to the American reader—by narrating how he earned his 
first dollar and saved his first thousand. In what used to 
be “the governing class”? in England, the average youth 
rarely grasped how many shillings there were practically 
in a pound until he went to the university—if then ; but 
it is elementary training for the American boy to appreciate 
to the hundredth cent the value of one dollar. 

A quarter of a century ago, in England, “ good form” 
was the watchword of the British schoolboy, and it largely 
controlled his subsequent energies. Later, this has been 
emphasized by the phrase “It isn’t cricket.” This pre- 
dominant motive in character and career in English life is 
inconsiderable in America, except that ‘‘ form ”’ is measured 
by .the individual’s “smartness ”’ in his line of endeavour, 
indexed by his position in Dun, Bradstrect or the Socral 
Register. So called “society,” which is utterly unor- 
ganized and without established leadership, consists ex- 
clusively of millionaires, their wives and daughters, and 
their prominence depends on the ostentation and expense 
of their entertainments, determined by the amount of space 
given their exploits in the social columns of the newspapers. 
A successful man’s wife or daughter is in a large sense his 
personal advertisement. The price of her gowns, the value 
of her jewels, are all published to reflect glory on the pro- 
vider. Of course, when the Prince of Wales visits U.S.A, 
the grand prix is the millionaire’s wife’s presentation and his 
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daughter’s dancing with the Heir Apparent. To be on the 
“social map,” the aspirant must be ingenious and lavish 
in the art of display. 

Moreover, since the huge fortunes amassed before America 
entered the World War and after, the classification of 
“millionaire ’’ is not sufficiently exclusive. Millions are 
made to-day and lost to-morrow in the vortex of Wall Street 
and even in normal commercial enterprise. The American 
is always anxious to “take a chance.’ With the habitual 
native passion for exaggeration, many a man is published 
as a millionaire who is actually in difficulties with his banker ; 
but he never ceases to live up to his notoriety, and if he is 
on the verge of bankruptcy his wife cannot conceive the 
truth. So we nowadays only regard with reverence the 
multi-millionaire—anybody with less is too common. We 
have it dinned into our ears on all sides that the United 
States is the most powerful and resourceful nation on earth, 
to-day regarding with condescension and with a certain 
amount of generosity all other Powers, realizing that they 
are all in our debt and to a great extent at, or destined to 
be under, Uncle Sam’s feet. 

Such a state of mind, when it permeates every vein of 
the body social and politic, is transparently unhealthy, and 
of course there is a visible reaction against such folly. The 
thoughtful American stops to realize that he and 90 per cent. 
of his fellows are living beyond their incomes, that the 
standard of living is not inspired by comfort but by display, 
and that while the purchasing power of the dollar is only 
one-half of what it was five years ago, the refusal of the 
average American family to economize by lowering rather 
than heightening the standard of living is courting disaster. 
This much boasted American “‘ standard of living” is and 
always has been a fatuous performance. We used to know 
that a shilling in London would go further than a dollar in 
New York; it may not be stretched that way to-day, but 
thrift is a much more prevailing virtue in the British Isles 
than in this land where the dollar ceases to be almighty 
when it is wasted.\ 

Only yesterday I heard William J. Bryan, “the great 
commoner,” declare before a leading commercial organiza- 
tion that despite apparent prosperity the nation was on the 
verge of “ chaos,” financial and industrial. Within the last 
few months the banks have ‘‘ shut down ”’ on all speculative 
credits ; the rate of interest, like everything else, has climbed 
to an unheard-of figure, and money is only being loaned 
to-day on the most substantial securities, 
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But the average American lives only for the hour and 
revolts from attention to the future. He, whatever his 
age or circumstance, is living for the proverbial “ good 
time,” and scorns the cost as long as the price is within 
his grasp. 

** Reverence’”’ is not a popular word in the American 
vocabulary ; it implies humility, which is the reverse of 
the American state of mind. Consequently, discipline is 
at a discount, and both morals and manners inevitably 
suffer. Authority is decried in a commonwealth in which 
infants are taught that a fundamental principle of the 
Constitution is that all men are born equal. The “ pursuit 
of happiness ”’ is another fundamental principle of American 
life. But nowadays “excitement” might be truthfully 
substituted for “ happiness.” For few are satisfied if life 
does not mean for them a perpetual titillation of the senses, 

The boy goes into business before he is half baked, 
Usually he elects the profession or trade in which there is 
the best promise of a maximum of stipend for a minimum 
of toil. Seldom is he “thorough” in any pursuit, for his 


education has been scatter-brained and promiscuous, and . 


he is rarely thorough, though often “‘ smart,” in the dis- 
charge of his duties. The very word ‘ thorough” is u.- 
known in American parlance. What is his primary ambition, 
the motive power of his energies? It is expressed in the 
most common term of the age—to assure himself “‘ a good 
time.” He gets through his day’s grind with a light heart, 
and makes the hours of dutiful labour appear as brief as 
possible, with his eye on the time-clock and his mind on his 
plans for the evening’s ‘“‘ jazz’ or the ‘ movie,” out of 
which he hopes to “ get a kick.” , 

The girl—every subway and street car is packed tight 
with them before 9 a.m. and after 5 p.m.—has no taste for 
any domestic duty,-and prefers, whatever her circumstances, 
to be ‘doing something’”’ in an office or a store (shop). 
She is flimsily clad, content with a low-necked and almost 
bare-bosomed frock, even on a wintry morning, with a 
cheap or costly fur cast negligently over her shoulder, her 
face encrusted with powder, her cheeks and lips rouged and 
her eyebrows reduced by a painful process to a single thin 
line, while her feet are shod with the airiest pumps, and she 
will sacrifice her meal ticket to buy silk stockings. She 
thrusts herself into the business mart both to assert her 
independence and, while in many cases she lives with and 
‘“‘on” her family, to spend her earnings on the aforesaid 
luxurious trappings. 
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Is it to be wondered that she herself is often of as flimsy 
a mind as her habiliment? But there are many other 
young women who are not of the flimsy sort in any respect. 
They are earnest and constant in their attention to office- 
work. Hence, such are making a field for themselves in 
offices hitherto held by men. We find women in many 
ositions of responsibility and initiative, asserting success- 
fully their superiority as executives. Thus the struggle of 
the sexes is being constantly aggravated, with the natural 
result that the male youth of America is becoming softer 
and the female harder. Thousands of American girls have 
adopted trousers for their outings, and as far at least as 
facial expression goes it is difficult to determine their sex. 
The courtesies which men used to extend spontancously to 
the weaker sex are no longer proffered, and, indeed, would 
often be resented if they were in evidence. 

It has been remarked truthfully that nothing is so 
unpopular to-day in the United States as old age. Neither 
men nor women consent to grow old gracefully any more. 
Gray.or white hair is either careless or disgraceful. The 
dowager will step the tortuous jazz with even more energy 
and abandon than her granddaughter—if she would own up 
to such a perquisite. 

Prohibition certainly has not as yet exercised any 
sedative influence upon any .section of the population ; 
rather, Americans are eagerly forcing substitutes for the 
stimulation of the cocktail or high-ball. Somebody has 
pretended that candies (sweets) are stimulating and that 
you can ‘‘ get a kick’ out of peppermint drops. Of course, 
the market for these commodities has trebled in the last 
six months. Even boys go round with prescriptions in 
their pockets for “‘ making your own”; in thousands of 
homes intoxicating and often poisonous liquor is being 
manufactured daily. 

The morality of a very considerable section of the 
American people is being undermined by persistent effort 
to “beat” the Prohibition law. Instead of any odium 
being attached to the transgressor, he is eminently popular. 
When the rich entertain, the liquid refreshment is much 
more lavish than before. Nothing is ever left in a bottle, 
and “ everything in sight” must be consumed, for to-morrow 
the palate may not have a similar opportunity. Nine 
men out of ten who drank habitually before the Prohibition 
era drink as habitually since; only they take their liquor 
by guile and subterfuge, which, however, have become 
fairly obvious. For instance, at a public banquet the other 
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day we went through the menu on water, but a hero at our 
table had sufficient whisky to fill a coffee-pot for our refresh. 
ment during the evening’s speeches. Post-prandial orators 
have discovered that they can command no _ audience 
without such concomitant. 

There is a widespread conviction that the majority of 
citizens were never in favour of Prohibition, and certainly 
are not so to-day. But there is only the faintest probability 
that the present gencration will see any beverage of more 
than 1 per cent. legalized. Therefore the probable majority 
of the American people have committed themselves to 
deliberate violation of their own Constitution, or rather 
the eighteenth amendment. With one such law of promin- 
ence in open contempt, is it to be wondered that all law is 
contemned far more than it used to be ?—which is saying 
a good deal. 

‘With the consent of the governed” is another of the 
basic American principles which is toppling. 

Every year the Statute Books of the States become 
more and more plastered with inutile laws and ordinances, 
This “‘ land of liberty ” and “‘ home of the free ”’ is becoming 
more and more of a jest, as men realize that in Great Britain 
in a thousand years some thirteen hundred laws have been 
passed, while every State of the Union passes ten times 
that number every year. 

The breakdown of the whole ‘theory and practice of 
government is rendered palpable by two or three concrete 
instances, of which perhaps Prohibition is the most egregious. 
The political parties do not mean anything any more to the 
average citizen; they have played themselves out. In 
the present Presidential campaign the popular interest is 
scant and ephemeral. The people had a distinct favourite 
for the Presidency in Herbert Hoover, but they will have no 
opportunity to vote for him. Six or seven men and women 
out of every ten believed that the time was ripe for the 
government of the nation to escape from the fetters of 
politicians ; they wanted to see a “ business man” in the 
executive chair at Washington, and they believed that 
Hoover could “* fill the bill.” But the politicians, with their 
intricate and powerful machines, would have none of 8 
Hoover who for some months seemed doubtful if he was a 
Democrat or a Republican—just as the great majority of 
thinking Americans were. 

Nine Americans out of ten wanted to see peace restored 
as speedily as possible, and were inclined to believe that the 
Wilson theory might be more than idealism in preserving 
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the nation against future war; but they were denicd the 
opportunity of expressing themselves, and have had to be 
painful witnesses of a purely political deadlock in their 
national government. 

Dissatisfaction and its twin, restlessness, are dominating 
the minds of Americans to-day, and they can look to no 
individual in prospective power or to any sct of individuals 
who are gifted with sufficient statesmanship to attempt 
to solve the problems that beset the nation. 

Toremark that Labour is growing more powerful and more 
aggressive in its often unjustifiable demands is countered 
by the reflection that Capital, perhaps realizing that its 
opportunity may be brief, is also exacting greedily more than 
traffic will bear. 

It is transparent that with the individual and collec- 
tive mind of a nation seething with unrest and dissatis- 
faction, the whole structure must be in jeopardy. Hence 
Mr. Bryan’s predicted chaos may not be nebular. 

A nation that is feeding on sensations and insists on 
drowning thought in a whirlpool of false excitements cannot 
be regarded as likely to meet chaotic conditions with firm- 
ness or philosophy. 


SAN FRANCISCO 


A JESUIT APOLOGIA* 


In the National Review for August there appeared ay 
article by Father R. P. Garrold, 8.J., entitled “‘ An English 
Mischief-Maker.” It is a slashing onslaught on my recently 
published book, The Roman Mischief-Maker, and forms the 
most recent of a series of choleric utterances in which the 
Jesuits and others have vented their resentment. As my 
book, according to its latest critic, is not worthy of serious 
attention at the hands of Roman Catholics, the amount of 
ink and strong language they have expended on it is some 
what remarkable: for example, the criticism in the Month, 
the great organ of Father Garrold’s Society, occupied six 
pages of that journal. The Father’s article contains nothing 
very striking or new, but follows the ordinary lines of attack, 
My book asserts, and its numerous readers appear to agree, 
that the Latin Church is a confirmed mischief-maker in 
public and private life: my opponents do not rebut the 
charge, but call me bad names and retort, with ready school 
boy wit, “‘ You’re another!” I must, however, pay Father 
Garrold the compliment—a very poor one, I fear—of say- 
ing that his philippic is a distinct improvement on its 
predecessors, many of which were by common consent 
amazingly inept. Sir Andrew Macphail’s extraordinary out 
burst against me in the Spectator of April 17th, which added 
somewhat to the gaiety of nations and provoked a very 
lively correspondence, is a case in point. The Church of 
Rome has hitherto been singularly unfortunate in_ her 
champions, and I will answer Father Garrold as briefly as 
may be. 

The most damaging charge, if it could be substantiated, 
which he brings against me is that my book is full of ir 
accuracies: it would take, he says, wellnigh a lifetime to 
correct them all. When these inaccuracies are pointed out 
to me I will explain, or make amends for, them as occasion 
demands. The Father has selected a few—presumably the 
most glaring—which I will deal with seriatim ; and I shall 
show that, with one or two comparatively trifling exceptions, 
they are not inaccuracies at all, but correct and verifiable 
statements of fact. My book has been subjected to 4 


* Since the following pages were written I have received, with most sincer® 
regret, the sad news of Father Garrold’s untimely death. He served during the 
war as military chaplain in France and East Africa, and has now, I feat, 
succumbed to the effects of the hardships and privations he endured. 
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searching fire of hostile criticism, and hitherto I have been 
convicted of a bare half-dozen blunders in the whole work, 
and those mostly of quite a minor nature: they are all 
corrected in the new edition. Father Garrold complains 
that the book is insufficiently ‘‘ documented,” and the 
Editor of the National Review is severely reprimanded for 
abandoning his habitual zeal for truth by publishing such 
a work. My book, as a matter of fact, is very heavily 
documented wherever such documentation appeared to be 
desirable, and I am quite prepared to give chapter and 
verse for all that I say; but an author cannot be expected 
to cite authority for every statement he makes. His work 
would be quite unreadable if he did. Father Garrold’s 
first illustration of my book’s alleged lack of verifying 
reference is singularly infelicitous. The book does give the 
reference (The Jesuits, by W. C. Cartwright, M.P., p. 212) 
for the statement that a Concordat is a mere scrap of paper 
in the eyes of certain eminent Catholic authorities. It is 
only unilateral, they say ; the Pope, a great spiritual poten- 
tate, cannot be bound by a treaty with a mere temporal 
Power. Pius IX honoured with a Brief of approbation 
Vicomte de Bonald’s work, Deux Questions sur le Concordat, 
advancing this remarkable thesis, which was also championed 
by Cardinal Tarquini, the celebrated Jesuit Father Liberatore, 
and others. The quotation next challenged by my critic 
is Pius X’s statement that ‘‘ There is no boundary fixed to 
the domain in which the Church’s head can, and ought to, 
exercise his will. Against his authority that of no others 
differing from him can be set.” These words were spoken 
in the Pope’s Allocution to the Apostolic Union, November 
18, 1912 (see Studies in Modernism, viii, by the Rev. Alfred 
Fawkes). 

The words “‘ censure, espionage, calumny, low and vulgar 
slander”’—recreations alleged to be freely indulged in by 
Pius X’s Vatican entourage—occur, as the context indicates, 
in What We Want (p. 56), a translation by the Rev. A. L. 
lilley of the powerful protest made by eminent Italian 
Modernists against Vatican tyranny and _ obscurantism. 
In the same work we find a Discourse delivered by Pius X 
to his assembled bishops, in which the Pope invites them 
to aid him in rooting out these devoted priests -as “ sowers 
of tares,” ‘rebels, and apostles of monstrous heresies. 
His language and tone throughout are those of a spiritual 
autocrat enforcing obedience on rebellious subjects, and by 
no means that of a man expecting martyrdom; and I 
cannot, therefore, accept Father Garrdld’s ingenious, but 
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unoriginal and unconvincing, contention that when the 
Pope “told the bishops to combat error, etc., “even to the 
shedding of blood,’ he meant that thev were to shed they 
own blood, and not the other man’s. The primary meaning 
of “bloodshed” is surely “carnage” or “slaughter”, 
and Hebrews xii. 4 proves nothing. Nor were the Vatican 
people ever in any danger, as Father Garrold seems t 
suggest, of suffering martyrdom at the hands of the numer. 
cally small, but enlightened, band of Modernists. I cannot 
imagine M. Alfred Loisy slaying the Pope; or the late 
Father Tyrrell, Mr. Fawkes, or Don Romolo Murri imbruing 
their hands in the gore of Cardinals: the appeal to heroism 
in such circumstances would be ridiculous. I quite admit 
that Pius X was personally an amiable and worthy man; 
but, when there is a heresy-hunt in progress, many other. 
wise estimable Catholics will often display a ferocity that 
would do credit to an Iroquois Redskin. 

Pope St. Pius V, about whom Father Garrold kindly 
charges me with making ‘false statements,” affords me 
an apt illustration. This curious Catholic saint, the last 
Pope to be canonized by the Church, had many excellent 
qualities. He was sincere, piously ascetic, and an ardent 
reformer of Church abures ; but he was also a_ horribly 
cruel bigot, a terrorist of the worst type and a relentless 
persecutor. The statement in my first edition that he sent 
out soldiers for the massacre of St. Bartholomew was, I 
grant Father Garrold, not strictly accurate in form, because, 
dying a few weeks earlier, he was not responsible for the 
actual date of the massacre. But he did send soldiers to 
France, and he gave them instructions to “kill all” the 
Huguenots they could. He told their leader, Count Santa- 
fiore, “to take no Huguenot prisoner, but instantly to kill 
everyone that fell into his hands.” * He favoured the 
“utter extermination”? (ad internecionem usque) of the 
unhappy Huguenots, and did his best to bring it about. 
He also, as Lord Acton reminds us, justified the assassination 
of Queen Elizabeth. 

My authorities, with regard to the outrageous utterances 
of Romish priests with a view to make themselves out more 
important than they really are, may be found on p. 7% 
of my book. I can give plenty of other examples.t Father 


* Ranke’s History of the Popes, i. 383. 

+ See, for example, Tyrrell’s Medievalism (4th impression, 211-14) for 
some blasphemous nonsense addressed by a clerical sycophant to Pius X 
His Holiness expressed his gratification with the flattery, by means of a letter 
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Garrold asks ‘‘ in what sense ”’ I suggest that Pope Urban II 
spoke of the priest as “creating God.” My reply is, in 
the sense indicated in the succeeding sentence, the sense 
in which every Roman priest claims to create God every 
morning in the Sacrament. That all these matters to 
which I have drawn attention are highly objectionable and 
(to borrow the Father’s words) “ abominable blasphemy,” 
[fully admit; but I must point out to him that the blas- 
phemy is the Church’s, not mine. | 

He condemns my remarks on the Quebec Hierarchy, but 
the recent correspondence in the Spectator (April, May, 
and June) showed pretty plainly how the case stands between 
the Roman Church in Canada and myself, and which side 
is nearest the truth. Father Garrold audaciously denies 
that the Jesuits in Canada launched their Indian converts 
in scalping-parties against the Puritans, connived at the 
torture of prisoners, etc.; but Goldwin Smith (Canada and 
the Canadian Question, 66-7) quotes Parkman, a great 
admirer of the Jesuits, to this effect. Mr. Robert Sellar 
(The Tragedy of Quebec, 4th edition, 28-39) gives fuller and 
additional details. My statements here, as elsewhere, are 
historically correct. 

As to the not unnatural aversion felt by many Catholics 
to their young men being sent to Protestant Universities, 
I need only refer to Newman’s failure to found an Oratory 
at Oxford. He bought a magnificent site for the purpose, 
but the scheme was turned down by the Church, which 
insisted on the necessity of “ preserving the purity of a 
Catholic atmosphere throughout the whole course of edu- 
cation’ ; * and poor Newman had to sell his land. However, 
in order to be on the safe side, I have slightly altered the 
wording in my new edition. Father Garrold next alludes 
with pardonable pride to the Jesuits’ capture of the Roman 
Curia, and claims it as a proof of their capacity. Capacity, 
yes; but of what sort ? Their predominance in the Church 
is explainable, not by their intellectual eminence, but by 
their undoubted talents for wirepulling and subterranean 
intrigue. As an American friend said to me the other day, 
in the methods of Tammany the Society of Jesus excels 
Tammany Hall itself. Wisdom in the deeper sense is 
lacking to the Jesuit, but in craft he is certainly supreme. 
Of late years he has also been helped in his ambitious schemes 
by the prevailing ecclesiastical tendencies of the time. 
from Cardinal Secretary Merry del Val to the writer of the adulatory tract, 
which was also blessed by the Archbishop of Tours. 

* See Outspoken Essays, 180, by the Dean of St. Paul’s. 
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In regard to the Pope’s conduct during the war Fathe 
Garrold has nothing new to add, and I adhere to every. 
thing I have said. I am not impressed by the “ non. 
Catholic’ opinion he cites in favour of the Holy See's 
attitude of moral neutrality. It proceeds from two camou 
flaged Romanists, of whom one is an anonymous “ Anglican” 
more Papal in his views than the average Papist.~ The 
great world-crisis gave His Holiness a splendid opportunity 
to show the metal he was made of, but he failed to rige 
to the occasion: the world expected something more than 
ordinary humanity, and condemnation “‘ by implication” 
of proved atrocity, from the man who claims to be God's 
earthly Vicegerent and the Avenger of Eternal Law, and 
it was bitterly disappointed at the way in which he abdi- 
cated his exalted functions. Of late we have been waiting 
for some official pronouncement from the Vatican con- 
cerning ecclesiastics who persistently foment political dis. 
affection, but we wait in vain. Never in the history of 
the world has the hollowness of Papal pretension been 
laid so bare. 

So much for my alleged inaccuracies: as I say, when 
they are pointed out to me I will deal with them. As for 
the minor errors to which I have pleaded guilty, much 
has been made of a careless slip by which I represented 
W. G. (instead of Wilfrid) Ward as the author of The Life 
of Newman. I was already aware, before Father Garrold 
drew attention to it, that my little joke about St. Aloysius 


Gonzaga confessing young ladies, had gone astray, because , 


the Catholic Press, in default of more serious matter for 
criticism, danced a concerted war-dance over this colossal 
“howler” in the Spring. I note, however, that my main 
statement about that very holy man—that he was afraid 
to look his own mother in the face for fear of fleshly tempta- 
tion—is allowed to pass without challenge from any quarter; 
and this brings me to the wider field of the Church’s moral 
theology, its influence on the people subject to her sway, 
and her practice and theory of the confessional. ‘ 
Father Garrold, with characteristic hardihood, says that 
the assertion that morality in Catholic communities is 
worse than elsewhere is unsupported by an iota of evidence. 
On the contrary, there is abundant evidence, and much of 
it is supplied by Catholics. Exact statistical information is 
difficult to obtain, but there is much to show that. criminality 
amongst Catholics in Great Britain is more than _ three 
times (it has been estimated at four times) as great, pro 
portionately, as amongst non-Catholics. {I believe that 
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magistrates in towns like Liverpool or Glasgow will confirm 
this. A leading article, for example, in the Scotsman said 
that the Scotch Criminal Statistics for 1901 showed that 
Catholics in Scotland were ‘‘ about five times as criminal as 
the Protestants.* America tells a similar tale (see The 
Tragedy of Quebec, 365). The low state of social conditions, 
and the low morality that always accompanies such con- 
ditions, in countries where Rome rules is pretty generally 
admitted: ‘“‘ where. sit abounds, grace doth yet more 
abound,’ and Catholics appear to derive much comfort 
from the fact. The familiar argument that all this is “‘ no 
prejudice to the sanctity of the Church” is presumably 
meant for Catholic consumption only. Were the Papal 
States in the ’sixties, is Ireland now,f a credit to the Church 
as a moral educator ? 

As regards the confessional, Father Garrold repeats the 
ancient dictum that the priest is ‘‘a physician of souls,” 
and must therefore, it would appear, be primed with the 
lore of pointless indecency in order to cure his spiritual 
patients. This grey-whiskered analogy between the bodily 
and the ghostly physician has seen much service in its time ; 
but it is, as I shall hope to show some day, fundamentally 
fallacious. The bodily physician acts upon laboriously 
accumulated scientific fact, observation, and experience : 
the Roman so-called physician of souls is, from the strictly 
medical point of view, an amateur or quack who pretends 
to a knowledge he does not possess concerning matters 
involved in the utmost obscurity. ‘“‘ You cannot mend a 
corrupt heart as a surgeon mends a broken leg”; nor does 
aman make himself a psychic specialist by reading form- 
less, unsystematized catalogues of unnameable obscenities. 
Father Garrold says that “ psycho-analysis, hypnotism, and 
medicine”? may also lead to the making of “improper 
suggestions te the penitent.” But in their case there is no 
“penitent.”” The Protestant woman is under no obligations 
whatever to unburden her soul to a “‘ Eugenist ’’ concerning 
the intimacies of married life. The Catholic woman 7s 
sometimes compelled so to unburden hers to an ignorant 
priest ; and the man does not exist who is fitted to exercise 
the awful powers with which Rome invests its ecclesiastics. 
The ordinary Roman Catholic priest has neither the brains, 


* Quoted on p. 72 of The Protestant’s Treasury, by Mr. A. Le Lievre, of 
Ilford, who gives a mass of interesting facts and figures. 
+t Lord Acton said that Ireland was ‘‘a country where religion does not 
work ultimately in favour of morality.” Most of us are in fervent accord with 
this remark just now. 
VOL. LXXVI 14 
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training, nor personal experience fitting him to act as 
** psycho-analyst ” in the sexual emotions of young women; 
and in any case we object to half-baked, possibly immoral, 


young bachelors being empowered—and on occasion com. 


pelled—to ply our wives and daughters with repulsive 
interrogatories in the confessional. 

And now, I fear, we must become involved a while in 

the tedious web of sophistry which the Roman Church 
always, and of set purpose, weaves round moral and religious 
questions. The Jesuits are verbal wizards who _ produce 
unexpected interpretations of texts and doctrines at a 
moment’s notice, and as dexterously as a conjurer extracts 
rabbits from old gentlemen’s hats. Father Garrold has 
graduated in their “school, and is proving himself an apt 
pupil. My book (194) contains two extracts, fully set out 
in English and Latin, from the late Father Gury, a highly 
authoritative and up-to-date moral theologian. In the 
second of these he says that we are not ‘ “bound positively 
to resist any sort of temptation, when it is greatly pro- 
tracted; for this would be over-irksome (nimis molestum).” 
Father Garrold objects to my summarizing this later on as 
meaning in effect that people need not resist (that is to 
say, of course, resist genuinely or effectively) temptation 
when it becomes a bore. He takes his stand on the highly 
technical word “ positively.”’ Gury, he says, lays it down 
that we must “ fight against” impure impulses or “ dissent 
from” them. We need not “ positively’ resist them— 
Te i repress ” them : it is enough if we withhold “approval” 
and “‘ assent”? to them; and the same holds good in the 
case of any protracted temptation. Such doctrine appears, 
to say the least of it, liable to the gravest misconception. 
Nine people out of ten, I take it, dissent from or disapprove 
of wrongdoing; when they do wrong they do it in the 
teeth of conscience. Such resistance as Gury recommends 
is purely fictitious: it is not, as Father Garrold contends, 
a case of opposing one kind of (real) resistance to another, 
but of opposing genuine resistance to bogus or, as the casuists 
aptly style it, “‘ negative” resistance. For the general 
tendency of all this mischievous tergiversation see Chapters 
XIV and XV of my book. 

Father Garrold discusses the matter at some length, 
but I cannot follow Gury and the casuists, with their logic- 
chopping and hair-splitting, their execrable Latin and worse 
ethics, in their subtle disquisitions on ‘‘ material ’’ and other 
modes of resistance to the “impulses of concupiscence.” 
Fathers Gury and Garrold do not, as I understand, recom- 
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mend a cold bath for the purpose, but other eminent religious 
practitioners take the contrary view: St. Cuthbert, as we 
know (#..M., 162), always found it desirable, after spiritual 
conversation with a female saint, to stand up to his neck 
in cold water all night. These spiritual medicos and pro- 
fessors of clerical ‘ psycho-therapeutices ”’ are continually 
at loggerheads over their peculiar doctrines, and I must 
leave them to fight out their own battles, and to solve as 
best they can the foolish and often malodorous conundrums 
in which they delight. The Roman augurs always preserve 
an air of becoming gravity over their occult mysteries, but 
I cannot help now and then suspecting them of pulling our 
legs with their astonishing ethics, their absurd problems, 
and sometimes extremely humorous argumentations. 

Surely the first requisite in a practical code of ethics is 
that it should be definite, clear-cut and intelligible to 
ordinary people; its precepts should not be conveyed in 
misty verbiage and technical terms which require a trained 
expert to interpret them. The intending sinner can always 
interpret such cloudy phraseology in the way that he thinks 
fit, and, amid the mass of conflicting opinions, select some- 
thing that will give him an opportunity of “ sinning con- 
scientiously.””> We do not say that all casuistry is bad: 
cases of conscience will always arise to afford interesting 
material for discussion. What we do say is that the bulk 
of Catholic casuistry, modern no less than ancient, is very 
bad, and that the sterile logomachies of the theologians 
are, in the long run, subversive of ethics ; and let me repeat 
once more that most of the old authoritative casuistry is 
still the official doctrine of the Church. Moses said, *“‘ Thou 
shalt not steal,’ ‘‘ Thou shalt not commit adultery,” ete.— 
plain words that the man in the street could understand. 
This does not suit the men who dominate the Church, and 
want to dominate the world, at all. They want to make 
of morals an esoteric mystery whereof priestly initiates 
alone possess the key, to mystifier le bourgeois with verbal 
jugglery and scholastic quiddities, and so keep him in 
clerical leading-strings. The ecclesiastics have not improved 
on the Ten Commandments, but they have largely whittled 
them away. The Sixth Commandment, for instance, does 
not run now in Ireland: that the clerics have not knowledge, 
or the means of knowledge, concerning the murders that 
have been committed is extremely improbable. “Sin is 
the transgression of the law,’ we learn from 1 John ii. 4; 
and the priests are transgressing the moral law. 

Father Garrold makes the startling assertion that “no 
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Catholic theologian in the whole world would dream of 
saying that there are circumstances under which we are 
not bound to resist temptation.”’ People who say this 
had better study their Pascal and re-read their moral theo- 
logy. (I regret, by the way, that I cannot follow the Father's 
well-meant advice and take a further course—in a seminary, 
I presume—of this theology: I have wasted far too much 
time and effort on the wretched stuff already.) Gury, in 
the passages [I have cited, is simply reproducing, in some- 
what altered form, the teaching laid down by his master, 
Liguori, the Church’s chosen prophet in morals (I gather that 
Father Garrold does not deny this) and her authorized mouth- 
piece in ethical theology. As the Catholic Encyclopedia says, 
* Alphonsus [Liguori] said nothing in his Moral Theology 
which is not the common teaching of Catholic theologians ” 
to-day. Now, Liguori not merely condones, but expressly 
permits, indulgence in unmentionable vices when the 
temptation to do so is “‘ very troublesome ”’ (valde molestus— 
Theologia Moralis, iii. 483): note the word molestus, the 
very word that Gury uses. Let my opponents answer 
this—if they can. The fact remains, whatever they may, 
say, that the duration and potency of a temptation are 
sometimes accepted by the moral theologians as a sufficient 
excuse for succumbing to it. The Church is still desperately 
opposed to “ rigorism’’—in other words, to frightening poor 
frail humanity away from her fold by a too exacting code 
of ethics. ‘‘ To ask more would be to lose all,’’ as Newman 
says. For that reason she always has on hand an assorted 
stock of opinions suitable for all men and every occasion— 
lax ones for lax folk, strict ones for the strict. As the lax 
people far outnumber the strict, so the lax opinions are 
greatly in excess of the severe ones. Morality is wholly 
subordinate to faith. 

Casuistry has been defined as Tart de chicaner avec Dieu, 
and Pascal said that it “‘ makes God less the enemy of sin 
than man.” Father Garrold’s half-hearted defence of 
Liguori’s gospel of deceit and equivocation adds point to 
these words: his apology, like Newman’s, is extremely 
unconvincing. Let me respectfully invite the Church to 
come out into the open, and say frankly whether she approves 
of Liguori or not; but I fear that to ask the Roman Curia 
for a plain answer to a plain question is asking too much. 
May I remind Father Garrold that the great St. Thomas 
Aquinas said that “trickery and fraud are equivalent to a 
lie” ? For my own part, I much prefer a good downright 
lie to a lie that pretends it is not a lie. The Father says 
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that I “‘ omit all mention of the general Catholic proposition 
_.. that under no circumstances is a deliberate lie per- 
missible.”” Once more let me refer him to Aquinas, Another 
reason I have for omitting the general proposition is that 
I well know what these genera! propositions are worth. 
The theologians always start with a prelude of highly correct, 
rigid morality, and then proceed to whittle it away to 
nothing by a long series of qualifications, exceptions and 
excuses for evasion (see #.M.M., 199-201). In this way they 
“ eviscerate the substance of a rule,” and reduce the original 
prohibition to a mere shadow. Father Garrold, who is 
nothing if not audacious, says that “ Catholic and non- 
Catholic moralists are in substantial agreement” on this 
question of equivocation. Will he name any non-Catholic 
moralist of repute who subscribes to the three following 
propositions from Lignori, which are now “the common 
teaching’ of the Church ? 


(1) A man swearing with the mind of swearing, but without the intention of 
binding himself, need not observe his oath. The reason is, that there is no 
true oath, because the swearer did not mean to bind himself; and, if there is 
no oath, you need not keep that oath! (Moral Theology, iii. 172.) 

(2) A man who makes a contract, with the intention of contracting, but 
not of binding himself, need not fulfil the contract (iii, 710.) 

(3) A hardened sinner wants to get absolution for his crimes, but has failed 
to get it. The confessor may give him a printed (but not a written) certificate 
stating that he has been absolved. (Justified with the usual fatuous casuistry— 
iii, 639.) 


As to the Church’s queer doctrines about “ theft,” 
Father Garrold attributes to me statements that I have 
not made and views that I have not expressed. I do not, 
however, think that a servant is justified in stealing from 
his emplovers whenever he thinks he is insufficiently paid. 
In the case where Liguori exonerates the rich aristocrat 
who has seduced a poor girl under an oath that he will 
marry her, the Father misses the point at issue. The 
question is not whether the marriage is likely to prove a 
happy one, but (1) whether the aristocrat is morally justified 
in thus breaking his word ; and (2) whether Liguori’s reason 
for his decision is a good one—-namely, that a man who 
swears he will do a thing need not do it if he did not mean 
what he swore, and had no intention of carrying out his 
promise when he made it. If all this disreputable casuistry 
is not *‘ cavilling with God,” I don’t know what is. All the 
Jesuit special pleading in the world will fail to make such 
doctrines acceptable to the mass of decent, intelligent folk. 
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Truly, as Paseal (Pensées, p. 141) says of the Jesuits and 
their teaching, “an eternal recompense is offered to 
shuffling morals.” 

Lord Acton told Mr. Gladstone that Ultramontanism 
‘not only promotes, it inculeates, distinct mendacity and 
deceitfulness.” * This is a very serious accusation, eman- 
ating, as it does, from a great Roman Catholic historian, 
Father Garrold says that my charge of lax teaching in the 
matter of truth is an old one; but the question is not 
whether it is old, but whether it is just. It is indeed several 
centuries old, but it still persists because it never has been 
refuted, and never can be. Nor can we feel any surprise 
that all this pernicious moralizing has, in the common 
estimation of mankind, reacted most injuriously upon the 
characters of Roman Catholics in the mass. But the subject 
is a very large one, and I must defer consideration of it 
until some more suitable occasion and place. My readers 
will probably agree with me in thinking that controversy of 
this kind, when unduly protracted, becomes, like protracted 
carnal temptation, nimis molestum—an unmitigated bore, 
I will therefore conclude with a few words upon the main 
question at issue. 

The title of my book is The Roman Mischief-Maker, 
and I mean all that is implied by the words. The two 
enemies of civilization, says the Dean of St. Paul’s, are the 
Bolshevik and the Ultramontane.t I agree ; but the trouble 
is that, while the word “ Bolshevism” is on every man’s 
tongue, the evils of excessive clericalism are as yet but 
imperfectly appreciated. Slowly, however, English people 
are beginning to recognize the Roman Church’s large 
responsibility for artificially stirred hatreds, and her functions 
as a sower of disunion, a fomenter of sedition, and an engine 
for the promotion of Anglophobia all over the world. During 
the war the forces of sacerdotalism were busily occupied 
in working against this country and in hampering the 
operations of the Allies. In Treland the priests control 
education and systematically teach the children to hate 
us. An able Catholic writer in the Universe, December 12, 
1919, told us that his Church’s bishops are provided with 

spiritual safeguards to resist wrath, hatred, malice and all 
uncharitableness. He did not specifically mention Dr. 
Mannix, but he doubtless had that amiable prelate (who 
only wants to go to Ireland to see his mother) in his mind 
* Letters to Mary Gladstone, lv. 
t Outspoken Essays, 31. 
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when he wrote the words. The Church is herself a species 
of secret society, a denominational Sinn Fein, preaching 
“ourselves alone,” religious and civic separatism. Clerical 
disloyalty places itself above the law, and practically claims 
immunity at the State’s hands; and the State has not so 
far seriously challenged the claim. Roman Catholic eccle- 
dastics, laymen and societies are steadily poisoning the wells 
of international amity, and_ plotting against our Empire, 
in America and elsewhere: they make bad blood, sorrow 
and dissension in the home, the village and the community 
at large. Through the Ne Temere Decree the priests insult, 
publicly and in the grossest fashion, decent married women 
and their children. “When we object, they cry out that we 
are mischief-makers, outraging their faith ‘and hurting their 
feelings. What they have yet apparently to learn is that 
other people have feelings besides themselves, and that 
their insolence and anti-social conduct are bitterly resented. 
In a word, sedition in cassock or cowl, political ‘clericalism 
masquerading as religion, the proselytizer in the guise of 
family friend or ghostly counsellor, are becoming an intoler- 
able nuisance. 

Finally, I would point out that not one of my very 
numerous critics has yet found a single word to say— 
either in print, writing or speech—in defence of the notorious 
Ne Temere Decree. When I ask them for their views about 
it they invariably shirk the question. I can only conclude 
that, in their heart of hearts, they know it to be indefensible, 
an offence against decency and the comitics of social and 
civic intercourse. A sensible letter signed ‘‘ Catholic,” in 
the Spectator of August 16, 1919, supplies confirmation of 
this view. The writer is in substantial accord with what 
I have frequently said, and urges the withdrawal of the 
Decree. Meanwhile, it is the province of the layman to 
give the Church that instruction, in manners no less than 
in morals, of which she is so plainly in need. 


PS.—My book deals with the Church’s autocratic 
interference with our marriage laws and the spiritual 
terrorism exercised in this way by the priests. A specimen 
of the jealously guarded forms which Rome now, under the 
Ne Temere Decree, requires the parties to a mixed marriage 
to sign has come into my hands. As the matter appears to 
me to be one of considerable importance in these days, I 
append a copy. 
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I 


The Form of Application for a Mixed Marriage must be filled in by the Priest 
making the application and signed by both parties in his presence. It is not 
allowed to send forms away for this purpose. 


GC visto seeds 


APPLICATION FOR DISPENSATION FROM THE IMPEDIMENT OF MIxED RELIGIOn, 


Man’s Name... EOE Ore MEO RI enn COCO OIE COA Lic 
MDOWAICUO™ ooo ik csoeis ews. Sees uses eter ei eecete Besheveds va eheietcle- Race ee ware sve leceara ee 
Religion ..... PRCT LOCOS ROS TTOR ROT gYisscaivailai(arTov oye agaralte\ Ghar vnu eco lore cv ekay scanst ate 
Place and Date of Baptism . eUoteter cia eves senexerarseureiats aaron eiletecsts di eleccere eee 
NVIOTAAINS ENGINE” 6 ip ists saree sei siele a sivin geen afoyelievaargte encvareenene care o'sankeeee 
MD OVINICHE™ :5..25.ccersiw o5,-sralcax-apa areas aelsielao.huetelabaioas coe eiteleicoyalarenenaue at cuore ohal sietaretetcrerenaleteeeraae 
Religion ...... OC TOC ere Sears sigue wale etal Wellaleres sel eterereierersi renee 
Place and Date of Baptism .......... aioli aiter eis ani vatierae oy Slenaiekave eretere svoteree tiga 


Canonical Reasons (to be stated fully) 


II 
PROMISES TO BE SIGNED BEFORE APPLICATION. 
To be signed by the Catholic Party. 


I, the undersigned, do hereby solemnly promise and engage that all the 
children, of both sexes, who may be born of my matriage, shall be baptized 
in the Catholic Church, and shall be carefully brought up in the knowledge and 
practice of the Catholic Religion; and I also promise that (according to the 
instructions of the Holy See) my marriage in the Catholic Church shall not be 
preceded nor followed by any other religious marriage ceremony. 


US VQNATUNO) 5555 )eois ian sieroteie ler orsra oxeiele see ecctaaee 


To be signed by the non-Catholic Party. 


TI, the undersigned, do hereby solemnly promise and enyage that I will not 
interfere with the religious belief of............... stereo aitatol braver erevaleietsrerem 
my future wife (or husband), nor with her (or his) full and perfect liberty to 
fulfil al) her (or his) duties as a Catholic ; and that I will allow all the children, 
of both sexes, who may be born of our marriage, to be baptized in the Catholic 
Church, and to be carefully brought up in the knowledge and practice of the 
Catholie Religion. 

USAGE E) acc ekecs aietecetersnes er oreee 
Ot RE CPE Te HREOC 


N.B.—Tertia promissio, de conversione compartis acatholice pro viribus 
curanda, a parte Catholica saltem viva voce fieri debet. Insuper, si partes 


* i.e. Domicilium, vel quasi domicilium, in vero sensu canonico. 
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jam cohabitaverint, declarandum hie erit an proles exinde nata sit, et, quatenus 
affirmative, utrum in Catholica Religione baptizata et educata fuerit.* 


Name of 1 EL COPTER IOTEL CIO IEEE 


FCO, AEE COE OC Re enero acces ane mate gate 


Nore.—The New Zealand Parliamentary Committee which 
inquired into the Pope’s Ne T'emere Decree now recommends 
that a fine of £100 or one year’s imprisonment be imposed 
on any person who alleges or implies that lawfully married 

eople are not truly and sufficiently married or that the 
children are illegitimate. 

The Legislative Council has adopted the Committee’s 
recommendation, and proposes that a clause in accordance 
therewith be added to the Marriage Act. The Catholic 
Archbishop and bishops say they will ‘‘ resist and defy such 
a law, and encourage both priests and people to disobey ”’ 
(The Times, 9th and 15th September). 


* T append translation, with apologies to classical scholars: ‘‘ The third 
promise, concerning the conversion of the non-Catholic party, which should be 
sought after to the best of one’s abilities, ought to be made by the Catholic 
party at least by word of mouth. Moreover, if the parties have already co- 
habited, it must here be declared if there has been any offspring of the union, 
and, in so far as the answer is in the affirmative, whether it has been baptized 
and educated in the Catholic religion.” 


Huen E. M. Srurrretp 


IF POLAND PERISH 


THE people of this country do not yet seem to realize the 
importance and possibly serious consequences to themselves 
of the momentous issues which are being decided in the 
struggle between Poland and the Bolsheviks. If Poland 
be defeated in the present struggle, it is no exaggeration 
to say that conscription will have to be put into force again 
in this country and that Germany will tear the Peace Treaty 
to shreds. Germany, at present smarting but not repentant 
under the pain of a half-administered thrashing, is thirsting 
for revenge and seeking for the means to carry out in other 
directions her former ambitious schemes of world conquest. 
In short, she is hoping to gain via Moscow what she has 
failed to gain via Paris. 

There were two outstanding causes which contributed 
to the defeat of Germany in the late war. The one was 
the fact that our Navy was able to obtain a strangle-hold 
over Germany by shutting out the supplies of raw material 
which she was so desperately in need of and could not 
produce herself. The second was the scarcity of ‘‘ cannon- 
fodder.” After nearly five yeafs of fighting the man-power 
of Germany was not strong enough to stand the tremendous 
drain made upon it. Therefore Germany is seeking for 
ways and means to make good these two weak points before 
embarking on another struggle for world-empire. She 
wants an unlimited supply of raw material, and she wants 
millions of human beings naturally brave and_ blindly 
obedient. Where is she to find them ? She has fownd them. 
By dint of almost diabolically clever intrigues and _ propa- 
ganda she has turned what was her greatest danger into 
her greatest asset. We all remember how, at the beginning 
of the war, the Press hailed the advent of the Russian armies 
as the great steam-roller which was to crush its way to 
Berlin. No one realized the real danger of the Russian 
advance more than the Germans, but fate played into 
Germany’s hands and gave her the winning cards, which 
she was elever and unscrupulous enough to make good use 
of. The chief posts of the Russian Court before the war 
were largely in the hands of the German Baltic Barons, 
and the finance and commerce of the country were almost 
entirely under German control. Sturmer, the German- 
Russian Minister for War, allowed the Russian transport 
to come to a standstill. In consequence of this, disaffection 
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broke out among the troops and gave Karenski his oppor- 
tunity to pull down the Czarist régime and to set up a 
Republic in its place. Unfortunately for Russia, and by 
that same measure fortunately for Germany, Karenski 
was more a man of words than a man of action, so that 
the efforts he made to continue the war against Germany 
were not heroic enough to meet the case. This gave 
Germany her chance. From North and South, from East 
and West she summoned to her aid two classes of men— 
the dangerously fanatical idealist and the international 
scoundrel. Lenin, the idealist and fanatic, brought from 
Switzerland and sent through Germany into Russia with 
supplies of German gold, represents the first class; Trotsky, 
the gun-man, fetched from America, and Peter the Painter, 
the hero of the great Sidney Street battle in London, 
represent the second. There is hardly a Bolshevik leader 
in Russia to-day who was there when Karenski’s Revolu- 
tion took place. Karenski overthrew an Autocracy to set 
up a Republic, the Bolsheviks overthrew a Republic to 
set up a Tyranny. Germany’s tools accomplished their 
task only too well—Karenski was overthrown, the army 
demoralized, the officer class almost wiped out. As General 
Ludendorff says in his Memoirs, ‘“‘ We sent Lenin into 
Russia to attempt the ruin of the Russian Army. It was 
an extremely risky undertaking, but it succeeded beyond 
our greatest expectations.” 

Having been so far successful in removing the great 
threat of the ponderous Russian Army, the Germans soon 
saw that their whole future lay in Russia. In Russia there 
was raw material, in Russia there was unlimited cannon- 
fodder. Russia produces everything that is necessary for 
man’s welfare and man’s warfare—even platinum and 
cotton-wool. With the economic wealth of Russia at her 
disposal, Germany could scout all fear of any blockade. 
The power of the mighty British Fleet would be rendered 
nugatory. With two hundred millions of brave people 
lying to her hand, needing only organization and leader- 
ship, the question of the supply of cannon-fodder would be 
settled. And so we find at the present moment that Russia, 
who was Germany’s greatest antagonist, is in the hands of 
German Jews, and the Bolshevik armies are being directed 
by German Staff officers. Out of a recently published list 
of fifty of the most prominent leaders of Bolshevism in 
Russia, only six names of Russians appear. All the rest 
are Germans or Jews, or both, for it must be remembered 
that the large majority of Jews speak Yiddish, and Yiddish 
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is merely a German jargon made up of 80 per cent German 
and 20 per cent words of Slavonic origin picked up in 
Russia. Even out of the six so-called Russian Bolsheviks 
we find that one, Krassin, has at least a Jewish wife and 
formerly represented the largest German engineering firm 
in the world, whilst Mr. John Pollock last August affirmed 
that he had information from Moscow to the effect that 
although Krassin is generally advertised as a Siberian, 
he is really a Jew by the name of Goldgarb, whose fathe 
emigrated from Germany to Russia. Even Lenin himself, 
who is usually looked upon as being a pure Russian, js 
nothing of the kind, but is a German-Jew by the name of 
Sederbaum. His wife has long been known to be a Jewegg, 
That the Bolshevik armies are being directed by German 
Staff officers is almost too patent to need proof. Ludendorf 
treats it as a matter of course in his Memoirs and subsequent 
interviews, and even the Bolshevik official military com. 
muniqués have a familiar ring about them, reminiscent of 
the Marne and the Ypres Salient. In the recent battles 
on the Beresina it was proved that German officers and 
soldiers fought on the side of the Bolsheviks, some of them 
even in German uniform. Fifty officers of the German and 
Austrian Armies have recently joined the Red _ troops. 
Of these, Colonel von Beck and Colonel-Liecutenant Schmidt 
went to the Revolutionary Headquarters Staff; Major von 
Letsam, Major Kempke and Captain von Griese to General 
Brussiloff’s Staff; Major von Kardoff, Colonel-Lieutenant 
Schlippe, Captain von Butlit and Lieutenant Ramk to the 
Staff of General Parsky to organize the Information Depart- 
ment. Lieutenant Baron von Brixthausen is organizing the 
Air Service, and Squadron Commanders von Below and 
Bergen and Lieutenants Schlietz and Obersdorf have joined 
General Budienny. 

There was, however, one great difficulty to be overcome 
before this great scheme could be carried out. Although 
at the present moment German Staff officers are organizing 
and leading the Bolshevik armies ; although German troops 
are already in Russia to such an extent that Colonel John 
Ward told the House of Commons that in one of his many 
engagements with the Bolsheviks, among the six hundred 
dead bodies of the enemy there was not a single Russian, 
every corpse being that either of a German or an Austrian, 
yet there is one great barrier between Germany and het 
intended Russian prey, and that is Poland. Whether 
Poland be fringed with a circle of independent but federated 
States, which is the plan of Marshal Pilsudski, or not, 1 
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dther case the territories of Poland separate Germany 
fom Russia. Germany’s plan is ‘therefore obvious. It is 
to make Poland as weak as possible and to stir up dissension 
between all the States which come in between Germany 
and her ambition. Finland, Esthonia, Latvia and Lithuania 
ocupy the shores of the Baltic, which it is Germany’s 
intention to dominate. Poland is the great barrier on land. 
During the war, all these countries have been occupied by 
the Germans, so that each of these States should realize 
what German domination means, and the majority of these 
States are quite determined that Germany shall not have 
the control of their affairs again. Nevertheless, unless 
these States can come to some working agreement for 
mutual self-defence, it is difficult to see how they can help 
succumbing either to the intrigues of the Baltic Barons, 
aided by German pressure from East Prussia, or else to the 
German-led Bolsheviks. Should Poland fall, all the Baltic 
States fall with her. If Esthonia, for instance, were to 
make a diversion against the Bolsheviks up in the North, 
the pressure on the Poles would be relieved. If the 
Finns made ‘‘a_ bee-line” for Petrograd, the Bolshevik 
bubble might be pricked. But at present there does not 
sem to be any indication that these States realize their 
dependence the one on the other. ‘“ United we stand, 
divided we fall ’ should be the rallying cry of all the peoples 
between the Vistula and the Arctic Ocean. The folly of 
treating separately with the Bolsheviks has been demon- 
strated in the case of Lithuania. Cemented to Poland by 
centuries of common history, joined to her by marriage- 
ties in the fourteenth century and by free and publicly 
expressed consent in the sixteenth, Lithuania considered 
that Poland’s distress was her opportunity, and greedily 
swallowed the tempting bait of Vilna and independence 
deverly held out by the Bolsheviks. We are less surprised 
at conduct of this nature when we remember that 93 per 
cent. of the Lithuanians are simple peasants and that the 
so-called Government of Lithuania is merely a puppet in 
the hands of the Germans. Any stick to beat Poland with 
is good enough for German diplomacy. Now the Lithuanian 
peasants are ruing the false policy which led them to desert 
Poland just at the very moment that the whole of the 
Baltic States should have presented a united front. 
Although the Baltic States would be the first to feel 
the effects of any initial suecess of Germany’s policy, yet 
the ultimate brunt would fall on Western Europe. It is 
possible that behind Marshal Foch’s desire to extend the 
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French boundaries up to the Rhine there has ever lurked 
the belief that sooner or later it would not only be a German 
army that France and Europe would have to face, but q 
series of huge Russian armies led by German officers, having 
recruiting grounds and stores of raw material hidden away 
in the impenetrable fastnesses of horizonless Russia. Ap 
intercepted letter written by Herr LErzberger to some 
prominent Germans at the end of April 1919 contains the 
following significant passage : 

We need Lithuania and Ukrainia as German outposts, as Poland must bg 
weakened, for if we succeed in keeping Poland down it will mean enormoy 
gains for us. In the first place, France’s position on the Continent is, in the 
long run, untenable. Second, the way to Russia is then open. That is, even 
to a blind man, Germany’s future. We will undertake the restoration of Russia, 
and in possession of such support we will be ready within ten or fifteen years to 
bring France without any difficulty into our power. The march towards Paris 
will be easier then than in 1914. The last step but one towards world dominion 
will then be reached. The Continent is ours. Afterwards will follow the last 
stage, the closing struggle between the Germanized Continent and the 
“Overseas ’”’ [i.e. Great Britain and her Colonies]. 


Here we have Germany’s policy stated with almost 
indecent openness. That this policy is steadily being 
pursued is evident from various sources. <A secret report 
of the Pan-German Party’s recent meeting in Berlin fell into 
British hands, and in it there occurs the following passage: 


We are not beaten (says this secret report of the Pan-Germans), but ina 
state of armistice until the moment comes to resume our place in the world by 
crushing our enemies. The conclusion of an alliance with the Russian Soviets 
is only a matter of hours. The Russian Army is already under the command of 
our Generals. All the arms which were yielded to the Allies were obsolete. 
We disposed of weapons in large quantities, and most of them were securely 
hidden in Holland. In Belgium our espionage system is almost entirely re 
established. We command the services of a large number of spies who worked 
for us during the occupation. We may count on a revolution in Belgium 
opening the doors to our entry into that country. 


- That these statements are no idle boasts is abundantly 
evident from subsequent events. As recently as August 2nd 
of this year the Swedish Government declined to allow the 
transmission of two hundred thousand German rifles, as it 
had been ascertained that they are exactly of the same 
calibre as that of the German Army rifles which according 
to the Peace Treaty were to be handed over to the Allies 
The German Socialists, Independents and Communists have 
offered to send to Russia a hundred thousand qualified 
workmen, and M. Kopp, the Bolshevik representative in 
Berlin, in the name of the Russian Government, has agreed 
to accept them, on the condition, however, that if at any 
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time they should be requested to join the Red Army they would 
be ready to do so. 

The boasts of the Pan-Germans that the Bolsheviks 
are merely German agents is fully borne out by the French 
ex-Socialist, M. Erlich, who was attached to the French 
Mission in Russia as an officer during the worst of the 
Bolshevik terror and made the following conclusive state- 
ment before the French Chamber of Deputies : 


Ispeak Russian fluently (he said), and was in the company of the Bolshevist 
Chiefs, so to speak, day by day. I attended all their conferences, all the Soviet 
Congresses, and I tell you, in contradiction to those people who, not knowing 
aword of Russian, have made so many false statements, that the greater part 
of the Bolshevist leaders are nothing but German agents. 


This evidence should open the eyes of the most parochi- 
ally-minded Britisher to the necessity for supporting and 
taking an interest in the welfare of all the Baltic States, 
and in Poland in particular, because from her size and 
importance her fate is bound to decide the fate of all the 
others. If it be asked how we can aid these peoples, let 
it be pointed out that there are three ways in which 
we can do service of paramount importance. In the first 
place, we can instruct and move public opinion to the end 
that the independence of all these States be recognized 
de jure as well as de facto. Our statesmen and the statesmen 
of our Allies have already recognized the independence of 
these States de facto, and that of Finland and Poland de 
jurc, but wild horses cannot move them at present to 
recognize a similar independence for the others. The 
influence of old Imperial Russia is apparently still too 
strong. It is not sufficiently recognized that we may 
wake up one morning to find that all these Baltic States, 
not excluding Poland, have been wiped off the map, either 
by the Bolsheviks or else by the Imperialist Party in Russia, 
should they succeed in regaining power. In either case, 
Europe would be in the melting-pot again, and Great Britain 
would be involved in a life-and-death struggle for her very 
existence. So that, if only from the very selfish motive of 
preserving our own skins intact, we should do all we can 
to lead our statesmen to guarantee the independence of 
the Baltic States in the same way as they have that of 
Switzerland and Belgium. The second way we can help 
in the good work is by encouraging trade with these 
States. The rate of exchange is so much against these 
countries at present, that some form of Government credit 
should be set up in order to help them over the next few 
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years. All these States have vast sources of potential 
wealth—flax in Esthonia, timber in Lithuania, oil, salt, 
sugar and coal in Poland, more than enough to justify the 
most generous credit. These young countries find it difficult 
at first to walk commercially, but in a year or two, witha 
little patience and help from their elder brothers, they wil 
be able to repay more than they have received. And 
thirdly, much more could be done towards helping the 
countries bordering on Bolshevik Russia, especially Poland, to 
combat the scourge of typhus and disease which is threatening 
to surge in endless waves out of insanitary Russia and to 
bring down European civilization in one vast crumbling 
ruin of plague and disease. Poland has on the one sidea 
600-mile frontier to defend against open Bolshevik attacks, 
and she has to guard against the more insidious designs of 
treacherous Germany on the other, but she has also to fight 
against a still more powerful foe than either—namely typhus 
If Poland be overthrown by any one of these, the rest of 
Europe will be involved. Therefore generous and immediate 
help in the shape of medical supplies, doctors and nurses 
should be at once forthcoming, not only from France and 
other States nearer the scene of danger, but from this 
country, which has enjoyed such great immunity from the 
more cruel experiences of warfare. 

There is an oft-expressed fear lest these Baltic States 
should degenerate into another series of “‘ Balkan ”’ States. 
It is true that between these Baltic States there are many 
questions in dispute, and it must be admitted that sometimes 
the intensity of feeling shown over some national or local 
question threatens to blind the people to their danger from 
their common foe, Germany. But there the parallel ends. 
The Baltic States, unlike the Balkans, are populated either 
by a highly educated and industrial people or by simple 
peasants with no inclination to war for war’s sake. I 
Esthonia, for instance, there are no illiterates, whilst in 
Poland and Lithuania the peasants are in the majority. 
It may be that the great danger that Poland is in at present 
will induce all the States to drop their various differences 
and unite to face a common foe. The common danget 
may make them realize what they are in danger of forgetting 
in the heat of national quarrels and jealousies, namely, 
that if Poland falls they all fall. With Germany intriguing 
to obtain the whole of the Baltic coast, and with the 
Bolsheviks (or alternatively the Russian Imperialists) em 
deavouring to extend their power over the whole of the 
Baltic provinces, it should be obvious to them all that 
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combination for self-defence is their only means of surviving 
the various perils that assail them. And, “lest we forget,” 
let us remind ourselves once more that if the Germans 
gain control of the Baltic we lose the greater part of our 
trade with Russia and Scandinavia, and also that if the 
barrier of the Baltic States is broken either by Bolshevism 
or by typhus, our own country, together with the rest of 
Europe, will be involved in the subsequent catastrophe. 
If this does come to pass, we as a country will only have 
reaped the due reward of our sins. The statesmen and 
diplomats of Europe did Poland a lasting wrong in allowing 
her to be torn to pieces a century and a half ago, with the 
result that Europe was punished by the Napoleonic Wars. 
To-day, the so-called Democracies and Labour Parties of 
the world are joining with the Capitalists in preventing 
justice being done to Poland. Depriving Poland of Danzig, 
her only port, amounted to criminal folly on the part of 
the statesmen of Europe, the evil results of which were 
felt as soon as the Allies themselves attempted to convey 
munitions and help to Poland. The withholding from 
Poland of her coal-mines in Silesia is another crime, com- 
mitted in this case in the name of “‘ business.” The refusal 
of the workers of this and other countries to convey the 
munitions so sorely needed by Poland is a crime as treacherous 
as it is incomprehensible. Why the Socialists of our own 
country should wish to stab the Socialist Republic of Poland 
in the back is a complete mystery, just as the satisfaction 
of the Labour. Party of this country with the Bolshevik 
atrocities and conscription of labour in Russia is inex~ 
plicable. However, one thing. is perfectly clear. German 
propaganda via Moscow has proved much too clever for the 
Labour extremists in this country, and large numbers of 
otherwise well-informed people have also been completely 
deceived by it. It behoves those of us who have not been 
the victims of Bolshevik propaganda to open the eyes of our 
countrvmen and to rouse them up to a realization of the 
great dangers that threaten us. Bolshevism is German 
from start “to finish, and if Poland goes under in the present 
crisis, we shall have conscription. in this country within 
three months, unless we wish to see Lenin and Trotsky 
signing death-warrants in Buckingham Palace, or British 
workmen doing the goose-step at ‘Aldershot under German 
N.C.0.’s. Then perhaps the workmen of this country will 
regret, but too late both for Poland and themselves, their 
treacherous and suicidal policy of hostility towards the 
small but brave Socialist Republic of Poland. 
VOL. LXXVI 15 
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It is obvious, therefore, that, if only for the inglorions 
purpose of saving our own skins, we must help to save Poland, 
It cannot be too distinctly remembered that if it had not 
been for the Supreme Council, Poland might have made 
peace with the Bolsheviks last November. The Bolshevik 
offer of peace to Poland was forwarded to Paris by the 
Polish Government, and the Supreme Council told the Poles 
to take no notice of Tchitcherin’s letter. The Allies, there. 
fore, must assume a part of the responsibility for Poland's 
present position. To lose time in arguing that Poland has 
acted in an “ imperialistic’? manner, and therefore is not 
deserving of help, is at the present juncture the action of 
a lunatic. As a matter of fact, the Socialist policy of that 
extreme Socialist, Marshal Pilsudski, was to grant inde 
pendence or autonomy to those peoples who once formed 
part of the territories of Poland who so desired it. It was 
to free the Socialists of the Ukraine from Bolshevik tyranny 
that the Poles advanced to Kieff. It is not generally 
remembered in this connection that the Polish boundaries 
extended as far east as 500 miles beyond Wieff as late as the 
end of the seventeenth century. 

The people of this country must be very blind indeed 
if they cannot see Germany’s next step and its incalculably 
dire results for Europe if the barrier of Poland is removed, 
The Inter-Allied Commission of Military Control at Berlin 
recently gave the French War Minister the following figures 
regarding the strength of the German Army : 


UNO URAL AINA os coters cate aoavauavore oreseTatel ater eleieretoie%s 284,000 
ODT PAINTIAY o 550 sav et gaits arsvaycauea hav sTelaie sroyeYoyaieevooesevele 100,000 
POCUMILY AP ONCE 2 esr. oia susie si ara cteiniaverscatneieriataane 120,000 
NRC BO PNAS UG as ecclesia ree dute aut eutsvra con andre Calan eitar eORS 1,200,000 

PLO GEE a evasle etiavenaararenarncohe skeen eens 1,704,000 


By a form of super-hypocrisy the German Staff has arranged 
that the very demobilization camps which are manned by 
the staff of the old Army are to serve for the remobilization 
of these forces in case of necessity. As to artillery, the 
Germans possess 17,000 guns, besides 15,000 aeroplanes. 
It is true that the Allies have typewritten lists of some of 
these weapons and the places where they are stored, but 
they have not been destroyed, and there is nothing to 
prevent the Germans seizing them at any time they wish. 
Here, then, we have a very powerful force belonging toa 
country that is trying to avoid the carr ying out of a ‘treaty 
which is very unpleasant and repugna int to it. On its 
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Eastern frontiers a huge army is approaching, led by German 
Staff officers with the aid of a certain number of Russian 
officers of the old Imperialist régime. The military element 
in Russia has grown beyond the control of the Bolsheviks. 
What more natural than that the Imperialist elements in 
Russia and Germany should coalesce and co-operate for 
their mutual benefit ? The Germans would help the Russian 
Imperialists into the saddle again, whilst in return the 
Russians would hand back Germany’s lost Eastern pro- 
vinces and help her to tear up the Treaty of Versailles and 
defy Kurope to enforce it. A short respite for reorganization 
would ensue, and then Russian armies millions strong, led 
by German officers, would sweep across the Rhine and 
devastate Europe till they came to the sea. Again a short 
respite, and then the British Empire would be involved 
in a life-and-death struggle with the greatest land power 
ever dreamed of in the most fantastic annals of fiction, for 
the Chinese Empire would be drawn willy-nilly into the 
German-Russian Confederation. Those people who are 
inclined to rely upon the Allied armies on the Rhine for 
the task of keeping the Germans in order will receive a 
rude shock when they learn what is the size of those Allied 
armies. Mr. Churchill, in answering a question put by 
Viscount Curzon in the House of Commons recently. said 
that the total number of British troops on the Rhine was 
approximately 14,000 and the French Army on the Rhine 
numbered 95,000. In the event of Germany mobilizing 
her own army of nearly 2,000,000, these troops on the 
Rhine would be pushed contemptuously aside, whilst all 
the troops in Europe would not suffice to keep in check 
the combined millions of Germany, Russia and China. 

This, then, is no time for party spite or personal enmity. 
It is too late for historic arguments or academic debate. 
The enemy is at the gate. The unsaddled Imperialists 
of Russia are throwing in their lot with the disgruntled 
Imperialists of Germany. If Poland is allowed to perish, 
it will be only a question of weeks before the Allies will be 
confronted with a united German-Russian-Chinese Con- 
federation which, stretching from the Rhine to the Arctic 
and the Japan Sea, will quickly make itself master of Europe 
and later of the whole world. To delay is fatal. The 
danger must be met at once, and it must be met in Poland. 
To die fighting in Poland to-day may preserve the liberty 
of the world. To live in England to-morrow may mean 
that our calling-up papers will be in German. ‘‘ Choose 
ye to-day whom ye will serve.” 

B. J. WitpEN-Hart 


DISRAELI AND THE RACECOURSE 


To-morrow [Derby Day] I believe we shall all be engaged elsewhere, 
—DIsrakE.l, speech in the House of Commons, June 3, 1862, 


Mucu has been written on the subject of Disraeli’s life, 
as it is presented in the admirable volumes from the pen 
of Mr. Buckle.* Nor, indeed, could it be otherwise. No 
career possesses so many facets—Literature, Politics, Inter. 
national Affairs and Society are the theme of the biographer 
and the text of the reviewer. But, while it is only natural 
that the serious world should be edified by the pregnant 
reflections of cultivated critics of life and character, while 
it may be profitable to debate the vexata questio of the 
Bradford-Chesterfield romance, or to defend the revelation 
of Queen Victoria’s letters, so grievous to the scanty 
remnant of Gladstonian apostles, it may be of transient 
interest to glance at some of those sparkling references 
which Disraeli makes to the pursuit of horse-racing, both 
in the scenes he has sketched in his novels and in the pointed 
allusions of his correspondence with his friends. 

Great and various as were the powers of Disraeli, he 
owes his fame to a disposition which was free of all cant and 
illusion and to a wide sympathy with popular tastes and 
amusements. Possessing a keen sense of minute observa: 
tion and a striking amplitude of comprehension, he was 
able without undue presumption to enter the province of 
the sportsman and to describe in brilliant terms all the 
features of a classic encounter on the racecourse and all 
the emotions which it excites. 

Sybil, a work of grave purpose, and, according to an 
eminent critic, the sincerest of all Disraeli’s novels, seems 
to have been written soon after the publication of Coningsby, 
and made its appearance in May 1845. The first chapter 
opens with a really brilliant sketch of Crockford’s on the 
eve of the Derby of 1837. Disraeli did not rely on his 
imagination for his description of the golden saloons of this 
famous and sumptuous gaming-house in St. James’s Street. 
He had been elected a member of it in 1840—the year that 
“Old Crocky,” the proprietor, had retired from his hazard 
bank and had acquired a residence in Carlton House Terrace 
and a racing stud of some importance. It was at Crockford’s 


* The Life of Benjamin Disraeli, Earl of Beaconsfield, by George Earle Buckle 
(John Murray, 1920). 


here, 
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that Disraeli had submitted to an embrace and to the 
effusive congratulations of admirers on the occasion of his 
trenchant indictment of Palmerston.* 

It is late: the hour of supper, a repast prepared by the 
renowned Ude; the Club’s accomplished maitre @hétel of 
those days. The night is close and warm, and thunder 
rolls in the heavens. The macaroni of Society and the 
young exquisites of the Guards are taking the odds and 
studying their betting-books. 

“Tll take -the odds against Caravan. In _ ponies ? 
Done.”” Then comes the satiric touch at the expense of 
artless youth. ‘“‘ How shall we all feel to-morrow? The 
happiest fellow at this moment must be Cockie Graves: 
he can have no suspense,” said Lord Milford: ‘I have been 
looking at his book and I defy him, whatever happens, not 
to lose.” ‘“‘ Poor Cockie,” said Mr. Berners, “he has asked 
me to dine with him on Saturday.” One of the youths 
declares his faith in Caravan: ‘“‘ Mark my words,” says 
another, “‘ Rat-trap wins.” ‘* You used to be all for Phos- 
phorous, Egremont,” observes a noble lord. ‘“ Yes,” replies 
the hero, “‘ but, fortunately, I got out of that scrape; I 
was the third man who knew he had gone lame.” ‘* And 
what are the odds against him now ?” inquires Lord Eugene 
de Vere. “Oh! nominal—40 to 1. What you please.” 
“He won't run,” said Mr. Berners; “ John Day told me he 
had refused to ride him.” Then Lord Milford: “I believe 
Cockie Graves might win something if Phosphorus came 
in first.” 

Lord Milford, a betting nobleman of the familiar type 
who confer with jockeys about the prospects of horses, 
moves aside, and after secretly glancing at a letter from the 
famous Chifney, offers to take the odds about Pocket Her- 
cules—Chifney’ s mount in the race—a losing bet, however, 
for the grey had no price at starting and was beaten 
along way from home. 

So much for the eve of the Derby. The next chapter 
describes the Ring at Epsom on the morning of the race: 
the eager groups round the betting-post, and the gentlemen 
shouting from their saddles the odds they would take. 
In a few lines there is a witty sketch of two of the leading 
professionals. Spruce, “ who had earned his title of C aptain 
on the plains of Newmarket,” had a weakness for the 
aristocracy, who, knowing his infirmity, acknowledged his 
existence in Pall Mall as well as at Tattersalls, and thus 
occasionally obtained a point over the odds. Mr. Chippen- 

* Life of Disraeli, ii. 128. 
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dale, on the other hand, had none of these gentle failings: 
“he was a democratic leg and thought all men were bor 
equal.” The business quickens: “ Five-and-thirty ponies, 
Phosphorus,” is called. ‘‘ Pll bet forty,” said Lord Milford, 
“Forty to one,’ murmurs the hero, who stood heavily 
against Phosphorus. Nervously, he turns to a neighbour; 
“Don’t you think that Phosphorus may, after all, have 
some chance?” “TI should be cursed sorry to be deep 
against him,” said his friend. Egremont strolls away and 
consults his book. Should he hedge ?—he stood so well by 
the favourite, why mar the symmetry of his winnings} 
No, he would trust his star: he would not hedge. This is 
the true mentality of the doubting punter, drawn to life, 

At last the Ring is up—the last odds declared and the 
cavalcade of horsemen gallop away to the Warren. Then 
follows a vivid description of the race, which, with a trifling 
exception,* is exact in all points. 

The Derby of the year 1837 was won by Phosphorus, 
a bay horse by Lamplighter out of a Rubens mare, bred by 
his owner, Lord Berners. Phosphorus had made his first 
appearance that vear in the Newmarket Stakes, when he 
ran an indifferent second to Rat-trap. At the Second 
Spring Meeting he won a £50 Plate easily in the hands of 
John Day. These performances did not warrant much 
hope of his success in the Epsom race, and the horse had 
few supporters. Moreover, it was well known that he was 
an infirm colt, so much so that at twelve o’clock on the 
day before the race he was absolutely lame and John Day 
declined to ride him. In the evening the trainer called 
on Lord Berners for orders, not knowing what to do with 
his lame charge. The old lord merely growled, ‘ Run, 
IT always run”: and so Phosphorus the next day, heavily 
bandaged, was duly saddled for the race. At twenty 
minutes to three the Derby field assembled. Rat-trap was 
a hot favourite at 6 to 4. Lord Stradbroke’s Caravan, and 
Mango, who subsequently won the St. Leger for Mr. 
Greville, Clerk of the Privy Council, were next in demand. 
The price of Phosphorus was 40 to 1. After two false 
starts the field was dispatched on level terms, and a very 
fast pace was set by Pocket Hercules till the famous corner 
was reached, when he and a good many others were beaten. 
Rounding the corner, Caravan, well ridden by Pavis, led 
Phosphorus by a length until the distance. Then Phosphorus 
on the lower ground drew level and a desperate struggle 


* Phosphorus is described as running on the higher ground ; he was on the 
lower. 
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ensued. They ran locked together until some twenty yards 
from the winning post, when George Edwards, with fine 
horsemanship, drove the hardridden Phosphorus to win 
by a bare half length. The third horse was many lengths 
away. Phosphorus never ran again in England, and his 
eccentric owner dying in the following year, his horses were 
sold at the First Spring Meeting at Newmarket. The Derby 
winner was bought in for 910 guineas. Subsequently he 
was sold to the Duke of Brunswick for 1,000 guineas and 
sent abroad. A futile attempt was made to train him, 
but his lameness was too deeply seated to be cured, and he 
was put to the stud. 

It can be seen from this record of the Derby how carefully 
Disraeli compiled his narrative of the event. His list of the 
field is correct in every particular, as is his quotation of the 
betting. He touches on the remote chance of Phosphorus, 
owing to his lameness, and on the current report that the 
horse would not be started. In the novel he accurately 
describes the very fast pace at which the race was run, and 
attributes the result to the skilful and resolute riding of the 
jockey. The finale is on a delicious note. “ By Jove!” 
said Lord Milford, ‘only think of Cockie Graves having 
gone and done it.” Cockie Graves, whose amateur book 
on the race had made the impossible Phosphorus his only 
winner, had in the end proved wiser than the noble lord 
and all the select coterie of Crockford’s. But, then, is it 
not so written in the Chronicles of Tattersalls ? 

In Endymion, a curious mixture of history and fiction * 
and planned as a story in consequence of the success of 
Lothair, Disraeli again brings in the subject of the Epsom 
race. If Endymion be indeed a study of the author’s 
youthful career, it is possible Disraeli sketched his own early 
experience of Derby Day. Endymion lodges in Warwick 
Street with a Mr. Rodney, who, having saved the Duke of 
Wellington’s life in the Reform Bill riots, was proud to be 
acknowledged by His Grace in St. James’s Street. Mr. 
Rodney was interested in racing. “In 1835,” writes 
Disraeli, ‘“‘men made books, and Mr. Rodney was _ pro- 
ficient in a composition which requires no ordinary qualities 
of character and intelligence—nay, more, it demands method, 
judgment, self-restraint, not too much imagination, and 
powers of calculation.”” Such qualities-Endymion’s landlord 
was actively employing in anticipation of the Derby, and 
his family, who were deeply interested in the result, were 
to attend “the celebrated festival.” One of the patrician 

* Life of Disraeli, vi. 558 
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lodgers insists on taking the Rodney family to Epsom oy 
his drag, and Endymion joins the party. Another of the 
passengers is credited with saying that he is not a classical 
scholar, ‘‘ but there are two things which I think I unde. 
stand, men and horses.* I like to back them both whey 
I think they ought to win.” The drive to “the Carnival 
of England” is described. It is a bright day—a day of 
wild hopes and terrible fears, but yet, on the whole, of joy 
and exultation. Unfortunately, the author dismisses the 
race with the brief sentence: ‘‘ The right horse won,” 
Accordingly, Mr. Rodney pockets a good stake. Although 
the hero did not know he had betted, he found he too had 
wona little money. Mr. Rodney “had put him on something, 
though what that meant he had not the slightest idea,” 
A fair neighbour informs him it is all right. “‘ Mr. Rodney 
constantly put her on something.” The return from the 
racecourse is delightfully written, and the chapter ends 
with a laugh at Jawett—a rather malignant portrait—who 
*“‘ disapproved of races.” 

“The right horse won.” It may have been so from 
Mr. Rodney’s point of view, but he evidently had not backed 
the favourite. The winner of that year’s Derby was Miindig 
—the first North Country horse to win the Blue Riband, 
He was a coarse-looking chestnut son of Catton and Emma, 
whose chief recommendation was his fine action. The Derby 
was his first race. In April he stood at the long odds of 
50 to 1, but his home reputation became known shortly 
before the race and he touched 6 to 1 in the betting. There 
was a hot favourite in Ibrahim, Lord Jersey’s horse, whose 
price was 7 to 4, and also heavily backed was Ascot, the 
property of Lord Orford. Fourteen horses faced the starter. 
A good pace was set from the start, but at Tattenham 
Corner they were all together. In the straight Robinson 
brought the favourite to the front. As the road was reached, 
Miindig and Ascot shot forward, the former on the higher 
ground. At the Stand the favourite was beaten and the 
issue lay between Miindig and Ascot. It was a fine neck-to- 
neck race, but Miindig just won on the post. A stride after 
the judge’s chair Ascot’s head was in front! Miindig will 
always be classed as a moderate horse and a lucky one. 
He ran nowhere in the St. Leger to Queen of Trumps and 
Hornsea. It was well known before the Derby that Hornsea 
could give weight to Miindig ; but to please Scott, the trainer 


* This is a curious plagiarism of Lord George Bentinck’s statement con- 
cerning himself: ‘I don’t pretend to know much, but I can judge of men 
and horses.”’—Disraeli's Life of Lord George Bentinck, p. 575, 
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of Hornsea, the better horse remained in his stable, so that 
Mr. Bowes, M.P., the popular Squire of Streatlam, might 
win the Derby. “The right horse won,” says Disraeli. 
Jt was a statement the late Lady Dorothy Nevill would 
have vigorously disputed, for she was wont to deplore the 
difference to the family fortunes which the neck defeat of 
her father’s horse had unhappily entailed. 

In his very young days Disraeli trifled with the subject 
of racing. He published The Young Duke, a romance of 
fashion, in 1830, but, on his own confession, he never liked 
it To the edition of his works in 1853 he prefixed an 
apology for it, pleading that a young author is apt to fall 
into affectation and conceit; but adding, with character- 
istic humour, that “every man has a right to be conceited 
util he is successful.” The hero of the book is, indeed, 
asublime coxcomb. At Ascot he bought up all the winning 
horses at an average of 3,000 guineas “for each pair of 
ears”! At Doncaster, which the boy-writer christens “* the 
Carnival of the North,” the hero runs his horse Sans Pareil 
in the St. Leger. Sportsmen will be surprised to hear that 
ninety horses started in the race and that the start was a 
fair one. The young Duke’s horse ran, but with no success, 
and the noble owner lost £25,000—a sum he considered 
“too trifling to be thought of.” 

“This is the most successful meeting, I should think, 
that was ever known at Doncaster,’ observes the heroine. 
It was certainly the most remarkable. Subsequently, the 
Duke goes to Newmarket, where “‘ a Club discharges a crowd 
of gentlemen and a stable a crowd of grooms.” He 
exclaims: ‘‘ This, then, is Newmarket: if it required 
£25,000 to make Doncaster amusing, a plum at least will 
go in rendering Newmarket endurable.”” He began to find 
Newmarket not so disagreeable. He galloped about the 
course and his blood warmed. “ Even the jockeys were 
civil to him, and welcomed him with a sweet smile and 
gracious nod—those mysterious characters who, in their 
influence over their superiors and their total want of 
sympathy with their species, are our only match for the 
Oriental eunuch.” The Duke completed his stud, and 
became one of the most distinguished votaries of the Turf. 

Strange to say, the book had a good reception and was 
popular. Indeed, Disraeli’s sister says that it was reviewed 
with excessive praise. But it must surely have excited 
contemptuous opinions in the racing world. In such an 
assembly, for example, as at that date sat round Lord 
Egremont’s hospitable table—the host who had owned no 
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less than five winners of the Derby—when over the wine 
a plain little foal was sold which afterwards achieved 
‘lassic success. It can hardly be supposed that of the the 
professional element Gully or Ridsdale ever dipped into 
imaginative literature, or they too would have been greatly 
diverted by the pantomime of Doncaster and the absurd 
picture of Newmarket Heath. 

Impossible, of course, and ridiculous would have been 
the verdict of them all; and yet what odds would they have 
laid about the romantic novelist ever being the director of 
the destinies of the British Empire ? 

Five-and-forty years pass by, and Disraeli, in the course 
of his second Administration, refers to a defeat which the 
horse of his friend Lord Bradford had sustained. Writing 
to Lady Bradford on July 28, 1875, he said: “ Tell Bradford 
I was greatly disappointed that his horse came in second, 
[ cannot understand why a great noble with his brains and 
knowledge of horses does not command the Turf. I don't 
want him to havea great stable, but I want him to havea 
famous one; that he should, at any rate, obtain some first- 
rate blood and then carefully and sedulously breed from 
it, as Rothschild did with King Tom. TI saw the beginning 
of his plan at Mentmore, and people turned up their noses 
at his scheme and his sire for a while, and yet eventually 
that blood gave him the Derby, the Oaks and the St. Leger 
in one year. I should like to see that done at dear Weston.” 

Disraeli here is writing of the Goodwood meeting of that 
year, and had evidently heard by telegram that his friend's 
horse Glendinning had run second in the Drayton Handicap 
to Glenmarkie. Owners set their horses severe tasks even 
in those days. Previously Glendinning had run unplaced 
in the Stewards’ Cup on the Tuesday, and, after his second 
defeat, was pulled out again on the Friday, when, with 
Archer riding, he beat Mr. Sturt’s Beechnut by a neck in 
a> match for £200 over five furlongs. This success must 
have been very agreeable to Disraeli, for reasons which 
appear in the biography.* Apart from this particular 
incident, Disraeli’s observations are interesting, although 
they reveal no little ignorance of the philosophy of racing. 
It is not for a great nobleman as such to command success 
on the Turf, where all men are equal, whether above it 
or below it. Disracli’s friend Lord George Bentinck 
undoubtedly had his triumphs on the racecourse ; but the 
end of his ambition was to win the Derby. He _ never 
achieved it. True, he bred Surplice in 1845, but the colt 

* Life of Disraeli, v. 248: 
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was included in the stud which he sold across the breakfast- 
table that fatal morning at Goodwood. Two years later 
Bentinck mourned his misfortune. * All my life I have 
been trying for this, and for what have I sacrificed it ?” 
For what indeed? For a futile struggle with the sophistries 
of Peel in the cockpit of politics.* 

Again, there is the case of the late Duke of Devonshire. 
To win the classic races of the Turf he devoted his energies 
and his fortune. He gained one—the One Thousand Guineas 
with Belphcebe in 1877. The statesman who refused three 
times to be Prime Minister, who in 1873 “had come to 
detest office,’ and who wrote of the possible succession to 
Gladstone that “it will really be a great relief to be out of 
it,’ would gladly have given his life instead of his leisure 
to the pro osecution of the sport of racing. In the House 
of Commons he yawned in the course of his own speech : 
at Newmarket he was never bored. ‘‘ Sometimes,” he said, 
“T dream that I am leading in the winner of the Derby, 
but I am afraid it will never be anything but a dream.” 
Reluctantly, he thought that his destiny summoned him 
to public life and office, and so he obeyed. But that he 
cared greatly for the Turf and acknowledged its claim is 
well known. The dates for Cabinets were often fixed to 
suit his racing engagements, and he sometimes cancelled 
important Committees when they clashed with such appoint- 
ments. There is extant a letter from the late Lord Salisbury 
toa colleague in which he laments the inconvenience caused 
by “ Hartington being obliged to go to Newmarket to 
ascertain whether one quadruped can run a little faster 
than another!” And, lastly, it may be noted that year 
after year generations of the House of Stanley have striven 
to win the great classic of the racing season, but as yet 
their name is only its baptismal appellation. 

What is it that tempts men of rank and position to 
devote themselves to the pursuit of racing? Assuredly, 
it is not lucri faciendi causd. An authority, distinguished 
alike in the Senate and on the Turf, has suggested two answers 
to the question. He thinks that friendships are thus formed 
which are invaluable to men who wish to get on in life, and 
he quotes from a remark made to Lord Houghton, that such 
friendships are durable because each man knows something 
that would hang the other. The second answer to the 
question is that men are lured to race by the ambition of 
owning the horse of the century. Whaiever value may be 
attributed to the first answer, none belongs to the second. 


* See Political Portraits, by Charles Whibley, passim. 
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Sportsmen do not dream of miraculous animals. They dy 
not contemplate such a deceitful mirage. They are quit 
happy to win the chief prizes of the Turf with any hom 
in any year. 

But to return to Disraeli and the ideal he held up t 
Lord Bradford. If it be difficult to appreciate the dig 
tinction between a great stable and a famous one, at al 
events his observations on breeding are sound enough, 
Possibly on his round of visits to country houses he had 
been attracted by those fascinating groups of mares and 
foals which are the most delightful furniture of park g 
paddock: but, wisely, the Prime Minister did not presume 
beyond a general statement on the subject. The practical 
question involved is not whether breeding is a matter of 
chance, but whether it is possible to arrive at any system 
of principles which are sound enough and exact enough to be 
a useful guide to the breeder. The Stud Book, of cours, 
abounds in the results of opposite theories, for racehorse 
breeding is, and always will be, an inexact and _ largely 
conjectural science. 

Disraeli pointed to the example of his friend Baro 
Meyer de Rothschild. The wealth of a Monte Cristo com 
bined with the shrewd judgment of a financier had founded 
a superb stud. Still, as in the case of Lord Bradford, the 
Baron had to wait for Fortune’s favours, and to endure 
disappointment before his annus mirabilis arrived. That 
came in 1871. The Zephyr colt, aptly christened Favonius 
on the eve of the race, won the Derby with two good horses 
behind him. He was a chestnut colt by Parmesan, his 
dam Zephyr, a daughter of the horse Disraeli mentions, 
King Tom, out of Mentmore Lass by Melbourne. In 
Hannah, a rather small bay filly, sister to Zephyr, Baron 
de Rothschild owned a remarkable animal. Her record was 
wonderful. In this year when the stable won the Derby 
with Favonius, Hannah was successful in the One Thousand, 
the Oaks and the St. Leger, the feat of an owner winning 
the Derby and the Oaks having been accomplished pre 
viously on only three occasions. And yet, wonderful to 
say, the stable sheltered in Corisande another King Tom 
filly who was absolutely sacrificed to Hannah. She won 
several good races, including the Cesarewitch, in this season 
of marvellous success. ‘ Follow the Baron” was the cry 
that year of the racing multitude. Well might Disraeli 
urge his friend to emulate the example of the family o 
Sidonia, whose devotion to sport he held to be the safety: 
valve of their energy.* 

* Coningsby, p. 221. 
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In the September of 1875 Disraeli was on a visit to 
Sandbeck, and attended the Doncaster meeting. His bio- 
grapher relates that the Prime Minister witnessed the St. 
Leger, betted, and lost his money. Rarely have such 
indifferent horses competed in a classic race as on that 
gecasion. ‘The actual favourite was Seymour, a horse that 
had been beaten in eleven out of the twelve races in which 
he had taken part. Indeed, it was such a bad year that 
it was said anything might win. The race was won easily 
by Craig-Millar, a chestnut son of Blair Athol, of whom the 
stable had a poor opinion. No wonder that the Prime 
Minister lost his money; unfortunately for him, the Prince 
of Wales had heard of his ill-fortune, and when later in the 
month Disraeli paid him a visit at Sandringham, it appears 
that the Prince twitted his guest unmercifully. At first 
Disraeli denied his losses, and then pleaded in extenuation 
that he had only indulged “in a sweepstake with some 
ladies.” But the Prince would not accept the plea. “‘ Oh 
no!” said His Royal Highness; “‘ I hear a good round sum, 
paid in bank-notes, a rouleau. I always thought Bunny 
was sharp, but I never thought he would top all by putting 
the Prime Minister on a dead horse.”? Of course, the said 
Bunny was Mr. Gerard Sturt, the racing confederate of 
Sir Frederick Johnstone, and a man who had well earned 
the character given of him by the Prince of Wales (who at 
oe time trained in the Kingsclere stable with him), a 
character which was substantially confirmed when, in 1894, 
the Crichel bred colt Matchbox, a few days after running 
second in the Derby, was sold for £15,000 to Baron Hirsch, 
and the vendor, keeping Throstle in his own hands, beat the 
son of St. Simon in the St. Leger with that rather flighty 
mare. It would be interesting to know whether the Prince 
ever referred to the incident of the Doncaster bets when the 
forgiving Prime Minister in the following year recommended 
Mr. Sturt for a peerage. 

Disraeli maintained an active interest in Lord Bradford’s 
stable. He followed its fortunes from race to race. Born 
fifteen years after Disraeli, Lord Bradford filled the offices 
of Lord Chamberlain and Master of the Horse during Queen 
Victoria’s reign. In early life he formed a small stud at 
Weston, which in course of time attained to some size and 
celebrity. This was in the main due to Quick March, a 
full sister of Vedette, from whom he bred Manceuvre (destined 
to breed a Derby winner), Retreat and other good horses. 
From other mares, also, he bred some very successful 
animals, including Zealot and Quicklime, who ran second 
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to Shotover for the Derby of 1882. But the best horse Log 
Bradford owned in Disraeli’s lifetime was Chippendale 
This colt, with his dam Adversity, Lord Bradford purchased 
from Thomas Dawson (the eldest of the four celebrate 
trainers) for 350 guineas. He was by Rococo (son of Gemma 
di Vergy), his dam by Adventurer. Chippendale did not 
run until he was three years old, but in 1879 he credited his 
owner with nearly £7,000. He began his career by beating 
Palmbearer, who later ran second in the Derby. Next, 
he won the Epsom Summer Plate, and at Ascot was succes. 
ful in the Ascot Derby and the Hardwicke Stakes. In the 
Hardwicke, Silvio, the Derby and St. Leger winner of 1871, 
was an odds-on favourite, and, with Archer riding, was 
confidently expected to win. In the race, which was rm 
in very deep ground, Silvio, having apparently beaten all 
his opponents, was allowed by Archer to take matters too 
easily, so that Osborne was able to drive Chippendale 
alongside of him and, catching the Derby winner at every 
stride, won the race. No doubt the task set Silvio was a 
stiff one, and it may have been that the attempt to give 
Chippendale 18 lb. was beyond his powers, though he madea 
very gallant effort to doit. Later in the season, Chippendale 
suffered two defeats—one of them by that good mare Dresden 
China* in the Great Yorkshire Handicap at Doncaster; 
but Wadlow, Lord Bradford’s trainer, made no secret of 
his belief that the horse would beat the mare at Newmarket 
in the autumn, and he was ri ight. 

‘“* [hope you have won the race,” wrote the Prime Minister 
from Downing Street to Lady Bradford ; adding, “‘ this is 
possible, as they say ‘ everybody has his turn.’” The race 
was the Cesarewitch. Chippendale, who had been specially 
trained for the event, carried 7 st. 5 lb. There were twenty: 
seven runners. The popular fancies were Adamite and 
Westbourne, but Mr. Gretton, who had backed his horse 
Westbourne to win him upwards of £50,000, also ran Isonomy. 
In the race the favourite was in trouble at the Bushes, and 
Chippendale took up the running. Just as Isonomy, under 
the heavy burden of 9 st. 10 1b. was making a splendid effort 
to overtake Lord Bradford’s horse, he received a bump 
from his stable companion W estbourne w hich nearly knocked 
him over. Chippendale won the race by a length and a 
half from Westbourne, and Isonomy was fourth. In the 
opinion of good judges Isonomy, with a clear run, would 


* Dresden China in the following year won the Goodwood Cup and the 
Doncaster Cup. 
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have won the race, so that, under the circumstances, 
Chippendale was rather a lucky winner. 

Two days after this success Disraeli again writes to 
Lady Bradford. After referring to some important news 
he had received in connection with a victory by Lord Roberts 
in Afghanistan, he says: ‘ However, I will only think of 
your own victory, which is very triumphant. I wrote a 
line of congratulation to Bradford vesterday, who, being 
Master of the Horse, deserves to win. My household is 
much excited by the event. I suspect Bradford’s valet 
must have ‘put them on.’ I fear they are all on the Turf, 
even Mr. Baum.” * 

The next year Disraeli was out of office and fast failing 
in health. He still exhibited a lively interest in his friend’s 
horse. Chippendale had won the Great Metropolitan and 
the Gold Vase at Ascot, and then essayed the severe task 
of tackling the mighty Isonomy in the Gold Cup. “ All 
my hopes are on Chippendale,” wrote Disraeli to Lady 
Bradford on June 8th. Alas! they were doomed to dis- 
appointment ; but they should never have been enter- 
tained. Isonoiny only ran twice this year. In the Man- 
chester Cup, decided over a mile and five furlongs, he had 
carried the enormous burden of 9 st. 12 lb. Ridden by 
Cannon, he won the race by a neck, beating the Abbot, to 
whom he gave 45 lb. The horse was cheered to the echo 
as he passed the post. It was a great performance. None 
the worse for this effort on very hard ground, Isonomy was 
saddled for the Gold Cup at Ascot, a race he had won in 
the preceding year. Odds of 9 to 4 were laid on him. His 
only opponents were Chippendale and Zut, the property of 
Count Lagrange. On _ sufferance Chippendale made the 
running until inside the distance, when Isonomy was allowed 
to stride up to him and to win very easily. 

Three days later Disraeli wrote to Lady Bradford: 
“Your letter was delightful. What they call graphie. 
Iam glad I have been to Ascot and have royally lunched 
and: lounged on the lawn. All my household were on 
Bradford’s stable, and I believe well backed their opinion. 
The coachman on these matters is the great authority, 
greater even than Baum. He has backed the stable 
systematically for some time. At first, to use his lingo, 
hecause it thought it ‘respectable to Lord B.’ as a friend 
of his lord’s, but for the last year from a conviction that 


* Disracli’s valet: quite a character (see Life of Disraeli, vi. 501, 581): 
he nursed Disracli in his last illness (ib, 609). Disraeli always pronounced 
the name as if it were Beaume. 
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Lord B.’s stable had at length got right. I fear, howey 
he has been hit on the Cup.” ‘“ We”—thus amusiy 
identifying himself with the owner—‘could have beag 
anything but Isonomy.” 

There is one more reference to Chippendale. On July 3 
of this year, in a letter to Lady Bradford, Disraeli wrog 
“ The terrible news from Afghanistan, the defeat of Chip 
dale and some other matters, so knocked me up yesterd 
that I felt physically incapacitated to write.” The defeag 
which Disraeli refers in this letter was one of those reveg 
for which Goodwood is famous. There were only 
runners for the Cup—Chippendale and Dresden China; @ 
Lord Bradford’s horse was so confidently expected to 
the mare that the odds of 3 to 1 were laid on him. § 
however, suffered defeat by three-quarters of a_ lengi 
Chippendale continued to run. Although he could of 
get fifth in the Cesarewitch, he won the Jockey Club Q 
In the two following years he again failed in the Cesa 
witch, but under very heavy weights. He wound up | 
fine career by winning the Jockey Club Cup for the secd 
time, beating, among others, such famous animals as Trist 
and Corrie Roy. 

Disraeli, broken in health and weary of the: world whi 
he had once ruled by his wit and wisdom, died in 18 


Eleven years later the scene is Epsom Downs, and a fig 


of thirteen runners contests “ the paramount and Olymp 
stake.’ Sir Hugo prevails, and Lord Bradford is both @ 
owner and breeder of the horse. Doubtless in his hour 
triumph he thought of the lively pleasure the victory wot 
have given to his old friend. He would remember # 
message he had received from him in days gone by: hé 
that he ought to have a famous stable and breed from t 
best blood a Derby winner. And now it had all been 
filled, and he had attained, after years of endeavour, 
highest pinnacle of racing fame. The fickle goddess 
at length smiled upon him: 


Nos te, 
Nos facimus, Fortuna, dear cceloque locamus. 


NEWMARKET | 
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SOME HILL BIRDS OF SCOTLAND 


About and above the 4,000 feet line are found in June, 
when at length spring and summer in one have come to 
the high-tops, the fearless dotterel—Feadag Chuirn (“ cairn 


”) as he is sometimes known in the Gaelic—-and the 
piarmigan. No other bird nests so high, and by August 
the dotterel has left these wind-swept regions for the warm 
equatorial plains and the ptarmigan remains on alone. 
True, the golden eagle is. wont to sail even to the highest 
hill-top and remain for hours on the summit cairn with 
the warm summer sun striking full on him, but he comes 
here only as a visitor—his true home is where he has his 
eyrie, and this is rarely placed as high even as 3,000 feet. 
Most frequently, in that district of the central highlands 
where I have usually studied this fine bird, the nest is built 
in some ancient and storm-scarred pine and at a height of 
1,500 to 2,000 feet above the level of the sea. 

The snow-bunting is but a rare visitor to the Scottish 
hills, though every season a few pairs have their nests on 
the rough scree-covered hill-sides, where they may be 
found—after much patient watching—between the 3,500 
and 4,000 feet contour lines, rarely exceeding, or indeed 
teaching, the latter elevation during the season of their 
nesting. A fitting term for this, small songster would be 
the “scree-bunting,”’ for its nesting-ground is usually a 
great expanse of granite boulders, lying, often, on so steep 
a slope that he who climbs here must do so warily, as an 
incautious step may set the whole hill-side in motion, with 
unpleasant and perhaps disastrous results. There seems, I 
am afraid, to be no doubt that of late years the snow- 
bunting, always very scarce and local as a nesting species 
in this country, has become decidedly more rare, and in a 
certain remote and wind-swept corrie, where, not so many 
years ago, I never went in summer without hearing the 
songster’s musical notes, I have of late spent many days 
searching for him in vain. 

During the past summer a pair of snow-buntings had 
their home near a little loch where a hill burn of wonderful 
clearness has its birth. They were not alone in their nesting 
—not many yards from the patch of scree they had chosen 
for their home a pair of dotterel had taken up their summer 
quarters, and about the lochan several pairs of ptarmigan 
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were nesting. It was late May when I first visited the 
lochan, still so deeply buried beneath the winter’s ice and 
snow that its very existence was hard to discover. Almost 
everywhere the snow lay deep, for it was only the previous 
day that the spring thaw had set in, and now, in the brilliant 
sunshine, the great fields of snow lay stretched for miles 
before me, almost blindingly dazzling to the eve. The 
dotterel had newly arrived, for even a week previously the 
plateau could not have yielded them food. It was by 
chance that I came upon the pair, resting in a hollow flooded 
in sunshine and sheltered from the breeze. Even when I 
had approached within a few feet of them they declined 
to take wing, merely walking a yard or two away without 
any appearance of fear, the female, the larger and more 
brightly coloured of the two, raising her wings high above 
her back—a charming habit of many of the waders after 
resting--and then, as I still followed, running on a little 
ahead of the cock. On this day the ptarmigan were pairing, 
or else preparing to choose a nesting-site. An eagle, sailing 
low across the plateau, caused a temporary panic ; but soon 
the birds were croaking happily once more, their fierce and 
relentless enemy forgotten and their thoughts intent on 
the coming nesting season. Across the hill-side, the rushing 
of many burns filled with snow-water was carried on the 
wind, and mingling with them the song of a snow-bunting, 

Although a careful search was made for the songster, 
he was not to be found, and it was not until my next visit 
to the lochan, nearly a fortnight later, that I lad my first 
sight of him. By now the scene had completely changed. 
The lochan was clear of ice and a gentle breeze ruffled its 
waters, in which the blue of the summer sky was reflected 
and apparently even intensified. The dotterel had by now 
made the primitive and shallow scrape that serves to then 
as a nest, but the first egg was not as yet laid. As I 
approached the lochan the cock dotterel flew across the little 
dip to meet me, and near the nest the hen was sunning 
herself at the edge of a snow-field. It is only for a short 
while that the hen dotterel may be found at or near the 
nest, namely, until the third and last egg is laid. This duty 
over, she leaves the incubating of the eggs and the charge 
of the newly hatched family entirely to her husband, having 
evidently complete faith in him as her deputy. 

Near where the hen dotterel was standing, a snow 
bunting rose from the patch of scree where he had_ been 
heard in song a fortnight previously. Flying rapidly and 
rising quickly into the still air, he soon reached a con 
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siderable height. Through the glass I followed him, and saw 
him soar down with wings held V-shape, coming to rest 
on a second area of granite blocks perhaps 500 yards from 
where he was first put up. In all probability he was nesting, 
but a careful search over a wide area failed to locate the site. 
Ptarmigan had by now in some cases laid their full clutch 
of eggs and were brooding quietly, their mates on guard 
to warn them of the approach of an enemy. Unlike her 
relative the red grouse, the ptarmigan, nesting as she does 
above the heather-line, has little or nothing to shelter or 
conceal her from her enemies, and the vigilance of her mate 
does not always save her from a marauding hill-fox, a 
few broken egg-shells and a confusion of white feathers at 
the nest side showing all too plainly the mountain tragedy. 
Ido not think the golden eagle often captures a sitting 
ptarmigan. Unless his quarry be flying high, an eagle, 
contrary to general belief, is a clumsy hunter, and when he 
endeavours to take a bird on or near the ground his effort 
as often as not ends in failure. 

Like the golden eagle, the buzzard is a true highland 
bird, but curiously enough is rarely found associated with 
the eagle. For instance, amongst the Cairngorm Moun- 
tains the eagle is constantly seen, but the buzzard is entirely 
absent from that wide and lonely stretch of hills. Then, 
again, in the Island of Mull the buzzard, especially along 
the western seaboard of that island, is numerous, but the 
eagle in that district is now very rare. It is, I think, largely 
a question of food. The golden eagle preys on grouse and 
ptarmigan, also on the fox and the blue or mountain hare. 
The buzzard, on the other hand, lives mainly on rabbits, 
which, being more clumsy than the eagle, he finds easier 
prey. In many points the buzzard closely resembles the 
eagle. He has the same habit of sailing in spirals at a great 
height above the glen where is his home, the same way of 
stooping earthward at a great speed with half-closed wings 
and of sitting on some prominent rock basking in the warm 
sunshine. But by one habit of his he may at once be 
distinguished from the King of Birds, and that is by his 
frequently repeated piercing and cat-like call, ‘ Pee-you, 
pee-vou.” The eagle rarely indeed utters any cry; he 
flies alw: ays in stern silence, and it is only very occasionally 
that, when suddenly disturbed at his eyrie, he ‘utters a shrill 
yelp as he soars out from the nest. The buzzard is a con- 
siderably later nester than the eagle. The latter bird is 
frequently brooding before Mar ch is out, with all the 
country-side still deep in snow; but the buzzard, although 
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nesting at much milder elevations, rarely lays her three eggs 
before the first days of May. The nesting-site of the 
buzzard in the Western Scottish highlands is generally a 
ledge of rock, often comparatively easy of access. But 
little nest is made; it is not nearly so bulky a structure as 
the eagle’s, and I have seen anemones growing through 
the scanty lining of the nest and blossoming around the 
eges. The buzzard is not a very close sitter, and when 
disturbed is wont to circle round the nest, mewing frequently, 
This she does more often when the chicks have been hatched 
out successfully; and as the buzzard by the majority 
of keepers is classed as vermin, her vocal efforts are 
frequently the means of the discovery of the nest and the 
slaughtering of the parents with their family. And yet 
a buzzard does little harm ona moor. Its food, as I have 
said, consists mainly of rabbits, and the damage done to 
grouse ground is confined to making the birds wild and difficult 
to approach—for grouse, somewhat naturally, have difficulty 
in distinguishing between the eagle and buzzard when these 
birds of prey are soaring high overhead. Curiously enough, 
although along the west coast of Scotland and in the Inner 
Hebrides the buzzard is by no means uncommon, I failed 
to find any trace of it in the Outer Hebrides, although I 
saw most of that country from Harris in the north to Barr 
in the south during the past summer. 

A striking contrast to the buzzard in all his ways is 
the dashing peregrine falcon, and this fine bird is found 
widely distributed throughout the highlands of Scotland. 
He is more common to the west than the east of that 
country, and, like the buzzard—and with more justification 
—has but little chance of his life where grouse-moors are 
present. But in the wild rock-girt coasts of the west, and 
of the Inner and Outer Hebrides the peregrine is immune, 
or nearly so, from his enemies, and will, I hope, continue 
to hold his own for many years to come. There is no 
doubt, I am afraid, that the peregrine does a deal of damage 
among the grouse, but curiously enough, in all the pere 
grines’ eyries I have examined I have never once—lI know 
my experience will be doubted by many—discovered the 
remains of a grouse. Golden plover I have found, and 
lapwing, teal, coot ; and—on the coast—sea-birds such 3% 
the puffin. This latter bird is a special favourite of the 
peregrine. A short while ago, while on one of the wu 
inhabited islands of the Outer Hebrides, I was _ photo- 
graphing a colony of puffins, when suddenly, without 
warning, the whole of the colony, consisting of hundreds 
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of birds, left their nesting-site and flew out to sea, alighting 
on the water some little distance off shore. I was at a loss 
to account for their behaviour till I saw approaching the 
island a peregrine falcon, flying just above the water’s surface 
and making for his nesting cliff at the far side of the island. 

The peregrine is an early nester, the eggs being laid 
in April. I have seen the nest on a hill-top 2,000 feet 
above the sea, but generally the bird breeds at lower levels. 
On the Atlantic seaboard the nesting-site is sometimes 
only a little above the level of the sea—on one small un- 
inhabited island a peregrine nested in so easily accessible 
a situation that later on in the season an eider duck took 
possession of the unoccupied nest for her own eggs. The 
young falcons are hatched early in May, and before June is 
out are usually able to leave the eyrie. Should some mis- 
chance befall the first brood, a second clutch of eggs is 
sometimes laid, and during the past season I saw, in early 
August, a pair of peregrines on a wild and rocky, Hebridean 
isand whose behaviour showed that they still were tending 
unfledged young. For strength and beautyof flight the 
peregrine, to my way of thinking, is without an equal in 
the bird kingdom. On a day of storms, and when a heavy 
gale of wind is sweeping the hills, the eagle, by reason of 
his greater weight, may be the peregrine’s superior ; but when 
near the ground or on a day without breeze, the King of 
Birds is almost clumsy and ungainly beside his smaller 
telative. Amongst the birds of the sea, the solan in the 
strength of his flight is near the peregrine’s equal, and the 
silent flying fulmar approaches him in the poetry of 
motion. 

Living with the peregrine as his neighbour, although 
the relations between the two may not always be of the 
best, is frequently found the raven. Like the peregrine, 
the raven is now almost lost to us in the eastern and central 
lying highlands of Scotland as a nesting species—the keeper’s 
hand is everywhere against him. But move westward and 
one will see him gradually increase, until, before the Atlantic 
seaboard is reached, he will be found in some places to be 
almost numerous. In the deer forests the raven is rarely 
molested ; it is only when he encroaches upon the neigh- 
bouring grouse-moors that his life is of little value. In 
the powers of his soaring he seems to rival the eagle himself. 
Ihave seen him on a fine July day soaring with his brood 
on Ben Nevis, over 4,000 feet above the level of the sea; 
and when out ‘during the stalking season on the high hills 
of Badenoch country, the ravens—birds from the more 
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westerly districts ranging far and wide for the “ gralloch” 
of the stags—have circled high above the hills, their flight 
and appearance at a distance on one occasion so resembling 
an eagle’s that the veteran stalker who accompanied me with 
great. excitement exclaimed, ‘ Eagles, and eight of them 
too!’ It should be explained that, when hunting, eagles 
are usually seen singly, or at the most two are together, 
so that at the appearance of eight ravens, six youngsters 
with the two parents shepherding them, the surprise of the 
stalker at seeing so many “eagles” together may be 
realized. 

First of all hill birds to nest is the raven. Before 
February is out the hen may be brooding on her greenish 
speckled eggs, with a storm of drifting snow blowing in with 
great fury to the ledge which is her nesting-site. It is thus 
interesting to know that the raven very rarely indeed is forced 
by storms to leave her nest, hatching off her brood despite 
the great cold which is almost always experienced during 
the season of incubation. J remember one March visiting 
a raven’s nest in a rocky north-facing gorge. Although 
the sun shone brightly, the frost overnight had been intense, 
and from the ledges of the gorge there hung great icicles, 
with a covering of snow above them, and yet the -raven 
successfully hatched off her eggs, which, reposing in the 
wool-lined nest, looked strangely incongruous amongst their 
Arctic surroundings. 

On one occasion I rescued two almost full-grown ravens 
from their nest, which was to be destroyed by a shepherd 
the following day. Probably because they were always 
together, the birds never became really tame, and about 
six weeks later escaped from the shed where they had been 
housed. They seemed to be quite at home in the wild 
state, and, curiously enough, never returned to the house 
to be fed, although they had no experience whatever in 
looking after themselves. The raven on the wing may be 
distinguished from the rook and hooded crow by its larger 
size and wedge-shaped tail. It is a considerably larger 
bird, and its flight is far more powerful than that of the 
two birds just mentioned. Ravens love to sail just above 
a cliff face, with an uprushing breeze to buoy them up, 
and may be seen time after time soaring over the same 
piece of ground, evidently from the pure enjoyment of 
flight. An interesting peculiarity of theirs, in the nesting 
season, and indeed throughout the year, is their habit of 
“looping the loop.” Last April I visited a cliff where a 
pair of ravens had small young. The cock showed little 
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anxiety, but the hen never ceased to croak hoarsely— 
indeed, so repeatedly did she call, her voice momentarily 
became more husky—and being above her I had an excellent 
opportunity of seeing how she “looped the loop.” This 
she did three times in quick succession, somersaulting with 
sharp jerky movement. In this case the nest was built 
against the base of a mountain ash which grew out from 
the cliff, and near approach was difficult, from the fact that 
the frost was leaving the ground and any footing on the 
steep, rocky hill-face was precarious. At times, however, 
the raven chooses as her nesting-site an easily accessible 
rock, and I have seen a nest not more than 15 feet from 
the ground. Curiously enough, the aspect of the nesting- 
site is very frequently north or north-east, so that the sun 
never shines on the nest and the cold of late winter and 
early spring is greatly intensified. The aspect of the nesting 
Jedge is probably coincidence only, yet one would think 
that a bird nesting in the highlands in the early days of 
February would of necessity choose as sunny and sheltered 
a situation as possible. 

It has for long been a point for discussion amongst 
naturalists why the raven should lay her eggs when winter 
still holds sway amongst the hills, and it is only recently 
that an explanation for this curiously early nesting has 
been discovered. The reason seems to be that the food of 
the young ravens consists mainly, during their early stages, 
of the placental membrane attached to a newly-born sheep, 
so that the eggs of the raven must be hatched by the lambing 
season, Which is late in March or early in April. I know 
of no bird whose call is so penetrating and far-carrying as 
the raven’s. The croak is deep and low-toned, yet carries 
extraordinarily far and-clearly. In most parts of the high- 
lands the raven is wary and as difficult to approach as the 
eagle or peregrine, but in the Outer Hebrides I have seen 
it flying, or searching for food, quite near to crofting settle- 
ments, and displaying a degree of confidence which in more 
civilized districts is shown only by the rook and jackdaw. 

No treatise on the hill birds of Scotland could be com- 
plete without some further mention of that charmingly 
confiding bird the dotterel. The dotterel—not, be it under- 
stood, the ringed dotterel, which is an entirely different 
bird and haunts our coasts summer and winter—is, I think, 
the most truly alpine in its nesting of all our highland 
birds, for even the ptarmigan does not so uniformly choose 
the highest hills as a nesting-ground. It is, indeed, a fact 
worth recording if a dotterel’s nest be found at a lesser 
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height than 3,000 feet, and from this elevation up to the 
4,000 feet level it is found frequenting suitable hill-tops 
and mountain plateaux. On a hill-side the dotterel rarely 
nests ; probably because the birds during their nesting rup 
and walk over their nesting-ground rather than fly, and 
thus any long vegetation, such as heather, is unfavourable 
to them. The nesting-ground best liked by them is a flat 
hill-top or wide plateau carpeted with short grass or mosses, 
Stony ground they dislike, although they often frequent 
very barren gravelly hill-tops, provided a few clumps of 
grasses are present to serve as a site for the eggs. The 
dotterel does not arrive at its nesting-ground until towards 
the end of May, and the eggs are not laid much before 
June. The chicks are generally hatched out about the 
longest day, but during the past season I had under obser- 
vation a nest 3,600 feet above sea-level which hatched out 
as early as June 14th. On the other hand, a second nest, 
just 4,000 feet above the sea, did not hatch out until the 
27th of the month. The finding of this nest was of con- 
siderable interest, as I scarcely believed that any bird could 
hatch its eggs in such Arctic surroundings. Even in June, 
the corrie a few hundred yards from the nest was almost 
entirely filled with snow, and whenever the wind blew 
across from this corrie, even in warm sunny weather, the 
cold was intense. During most of the time I was near the 
nest the hen dotterel could be heard calling, but never 
approached her sitting mate, though on one occasion she 
flew across the plateau with swift, powerful flight, scarcely 
affected by the cold wind of almost gale force which blew 
from the south. Nesting at these great heights, the 
dotterel always runs a considerable risk of having its eggs 
destroved by a summer snowfall. During the last week 
of June 1919 the weather on the high hills steadily deteri- 
orated, until on the 25th of the month a severe storm swept 
the tops. The following day I visited the plateau, where, 
the next season, I found and photographed the dotterel 
mentioned a little earlier in this article. Had he been 
brooding in the same situation, it is almost impossible to 
believe he could have saved his eggs, for the plateau was 
covered in several inches of snow and intense frost held 
the ground. 

This year the weather has been more kind, for June 
went by without a single snowfall even on the highest 
grounds, although mid-August saw many of the highest 
hills heavily coated with snow. But by then the majority 
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of the dotterel had left their summer haunts, and, with that 
swift and clean-cut flight of theirs, were well on their way 
to their winter quarters, where, curiously enough, they are 
more certain of warm and sunny weather than at their 
wind-swept and remote nesting-grounds on the roof of 


Scotland. 
SrToN GORDON 


THE CRISIS OF THE MARNE, 1914 


SEVERAL official or semi-official German publications have 
recently appeared which throw much fresh light on the 
Battle of the Marne. It is generally recognized that this 
battle exercised a decisive influence on the result of the war, 
inasmuch as it marked the definite failure of the enemy’s 
prepared plan of campaign and destroyed his hopes of speedy 
victory. We are now able to trace the inner history of the 
German operations during the critical phases of the battle, 
and above all to establish how the fateful order for the 
retirement of the German Army came to be issued. 

The Germans had, by the morning of September 5, 
1914, pressed back the Allies to the south of the Marne 
and intended to continue the pursuit in such a manner 
as to drive them away from Paris. In order to guard 
against an attack from the direction of the capital, 
the Ist Army was to take up a position between the Oise 
and the Marne, and the IInd Army between the Marne 
and the Seine. As a matter of fact, however, General von 
Kluck, the Commander of the Ist Army, had pushed his 
troops so far forward in pursuit of the enemy south of the 
Marne that he was unable to comply with this order immedi- 
ately, and before he could succeed in getting into the position 
assigned to him, the single corps which he had left north of 
the Marne to guard his right flank was vigorously attacked 
west of the Oureq late on the evening of September 5th by 
the 6th French Army, under Maunoury, advancing from 
Paris. This attack was but the prelude to the general 
counter-offensive by all the Allied armies which commenced 
on the morning of the 6th, and on this day the battle was 
joined along the whole front from west of Paris to east of 
Verdun. 

The attack of the 6th French Army met with an initial 
success, which impressed Von Kluck with the need of 
hastening all available reinforcements to this part of the 
battlefield at the earliest possible moment. He considered 
that this attack, which menaced the whole right and rear of 
the German armies in the West, could best be countered 
by crushing Maunoury, his new assailant. Accordingly, 
on September 6th two corps of the five composing his com- 
mand were sent to the north of the Marne to reinforce the 
one corps already in action there, still leaving two south 
of the river, temporarily attached to the IInd Army under 
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the command of Von Biilow. The assistance of these two 
corps, however, soon became urgently necessary on the 
Oureq; Von Kluck asked for them on the evening of the 
6th, and again on the morning of the 7th, but circumstances 
made Von Biilow most reluctant to part with them. His 
own right flank was already heavily engaged with the 5th 
French Army, and the withdrawal of these corps would 
inevitably expose him to a turning movement by the British 
Army, which was advancing north-east from the Forest of 
Crécy into the open gap between his own right and the 
left of Von Kluck’s army on the Lower’ Oureq. Neverthe- 
less, the insistence of the latter induced Von Biilow to 
consent to the release of the two corps on the evening 
of the 7th. 

Their departure left the IInd Army’s right even more 
exposed to an enveloping attack by the British, who had by 
the evening of the 7th forced the line of the Grand-Morin. 
In order to meet this threat the Ist and 2nd Cavalry Corps 
were ordered to delay the advance of the sritish, and 
the right of the IInd Army was drawn back to the north 
of Montmirail, while Von Biilow hoped by means of an attack 
carried out by his left corps (the Guard) to gain such a 
success as would relieve the pressure on his right flank. 
One division of this corps and the two right-wing divisions 
of the II1Ird Army were formed into a single group under 
the command of Von Kirchbach, and succeeded in driving 
back the 9th French Army under Foch to the south of 
Fere-Champenoise ; but nothing decisive was achieved. 
Meanwhile, on the evening of the Sth the right wing of 
the IInd Army had been forced back after violent fighting 
to the north-east of Montmirail by the French 5th “Army 
under Franchet d’Esperey ; the British Army had driven back 
the two cavalry corps opposing them from the line of the 
Petit-Morin, and with its left wing had reached the south 
bank of the Marne. The German Ist Army was still 
engaged in hot but indecisive fighting west of the Oureq. 
Thus, on the evening of the Sth, while at no point on the 
battlefield had the Germans succeeded in inflicting a decisive 
defeat on their adversaries, the British were pressing hard 
into the gap between the Ist and IInd German Armies, 
and threatened the next day to force back the German 
cavalry from the line of the Marne and compel the Germans 
to a hasty retreat in order to repair the breach in their line. 

It was at the German IInd Army H.Q. at Mont- 
mort that events took place on the morning of Septem- 
ber 9th which were to decide the issue of the battle.. A 
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certain Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch, a Staff Officer with authority 
from G.H.Q. to consult with the Army Commanders and 
take action on his own responsibility, arrived at these 
Headquarters early that day. He had been at the IIIrd 
Army H.Q. the previous evening and reported to G.H.Q, 
that “the situation of the IJIrd Army was generally satis. 
factory.” What followed can best be told in the words of 
Biillow himself (My Report on the Battle of the Marne, 
pp. 60-61) : 


In these circumstances I had to reckon with the probability of a break 
through of strong hostile forces between the Ist and IInd Armies, unless at the 
last moment the Ist Army decided to retire eastwards and regain touch with 
the IInd Army. Otherwise, if the enemy crossed the Marne in rear of the 
Ist Army, the latter would be in danger of being completely surrounded and 
cut off by an attack from the west. When, therefore, early on September. 9th 
the enemy in several columns crossed the Marne between La Ferté-sous-Jouarre 
and Chéteau-Thierry, there was no doubt that the retreat of the Ist Army was 
inevitable, in view of the tactical and general situation, and that the IInd Army 
must also fall back if its right flank were not to be enveloped. In agreement 
with the representative of G.H.Q. (Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch), I decided that it 
was now the most urgent duty of the IInd Army to support the Ist Army 
north of the Marne and enable it once more to regain connection with the right 
of the IInd Army about Fismes (on tho Vesle), By this dacision, which was 
not. a weleome one for the IInd Army, hitherto invariably victorious, the 
supposed plan of the French Higher Command, to outflank the German right 
wing and cut off and annihilate the Ist’ Army, was checked in time, and it 
became possible to establish a new and united front on the Aisne with the help 
of the VIIth Army (then being formed around Saint-Quentin and later put into 
line between the Ist and IInd Armies on the Aisne), which was due to 
arrive in a few days. Although the decision to withdraw the IInd Army was 
arrived at on September 9th, tho offensive of that Army’s centre and left in 
course at the moment was pressed with all vigour; and when the enemy was 
everywhere repulsed, the IInd Army commenced its withdrawal from the left 
in the afternoon of September 9th. 


Great interest attaches to this statement, since the 
columns that “‘ crossed the Marne between La Ferté-sous- 
Jouarre and Chateau-Thierry early on September 9th” 
were the British lst and 2nd Corps and cavalry (vide Map). 

It is instructive to learn why it was that the line of the 
Marne was not more resolutely defended by the Germans. 
The previous day, September 8th, the German 9th Corps, 
which was being sent from the IInd to the Ist Army in 
accordance with the urgent request of Von Kluck, had 
crossed the Marne at Chateau-Thierry, moving northwards. 
About mid-day they received orders to hold the line of the 
Marne from La Ferté-sous-Jouarre to Nogent-l’Artaud and 
to destroy the bridges if necessary. It would appear from 
this order that there was, as yet, no decision to withdraw the 
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German armies from the Marne line, since in that case the 
destruction of the bridges would surely have been ordered 
at all costs. It was stated in the order that cavalry were-in 
front on the Petit-Morin. 

The task of the 9th Corps was delegated by its Com- 
mander to a composite detachment, consisting of about a 
brigade of infantry with artillery and engineers, all to be 
under the command of Major-General von Kraewel. This 
force was to concentrate at Montreuil-aux-Lions (some 
half-dozen miles north-north-east of La Ferté-sous-Jouarre 
and about the same distance north-west of Charly-sur. 
Marne), where part of it had already arrived. It was on 
the arrival at this place of General von Kraewel, about 
7 p.m. on the 8th, that the most important act of this 
drama took place. The situation was then very obscure; 
nothing definite was known of the hostile columns which 
were reported as moving towards the Petit-Morin (south of 
the Marne). The cavalry detachments had arrived from 
the Petit-Morin and were holding the Marne crossings, 
supported by several battalions of infantry between Saint- 
Jean and Chamigny, which were thus in occupation of part 
of the line of defence assigned to Von Kraewel’s brigade. 

Circumstances were therefore different from those antici- 
pated in the orders Von Kraewel had received. Accord- 
ingly, it behoved him to interpret them according to the 
spirit, rather than to the letter. The main requirement was 
obviously to delay the hostile advance and to prevent a 
crossing of the Marne, by destroying the bridges if other 
means failed, and if there were no prospect of a German 
advance across that river in the immediate future. This 
aim could only be achieved by ensuring that detachments 
were present at the bridges ready to blow them up if required. 
The responsibility for doing this had been given first to the 
9th Corps and by its Commander to Von Kraewel. The 
envineers allotted his force had, however, not joined him. 
His troops were tired ; his military judgment told him that 
the only way to defend the river-line was to hold the actual 
crossing with detachments, keeping a central reserve in 
rear. The cavalry were already holding the crossings, so 
that the requirements of the situation seemed to be fulfilled 
by his providing a reserve to them and resting his tired 
infantry in the vicinity of Montreuil-aux-Lions. This he 
decided to do, and earried out his decision. 

Was the decision a correct one? It amounted to a 
further delegation of the responsibility of watching the 
crossings and destroying the bridges to units which were 
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not under his command. If it was unnecessary or impossible 
to reinforce the cavalry at the crossings with infantry 
detachments, so as to make sure of holding them till his 
engineers arrived, he should at least have taken steps to 
ensure that the cavalry to whom he delegated this important 
task thoroughly understood the responsibility thus thrown 
on them and were in a position to fulfil the requirements. He 
does not appear to have done anything of the sort, and 
the results were far-reaching; for, as related by General 
Maurice — 


the British columns advancing at dawn on the $th found that not only were 
the bridges to the west of Chateau-Thierry intact, but that the enemy had 
made no attempt to hold this part of the Marne. . . . As early as 9 a.m. the 
%d Corps had not only crossed the Marne, but the leading brigade of 
the IIIrd Division was established more than four miles beyond the 
river on the Chateau-Thierry—Lizy road (forty Days in 1914, Major-General 
Sir F. Maurice). 


Thus Von Kraewel failed in his mission, which was to 
guard the line of the Marne and to prevent its passage by 
the British. It may be said that he had been relieved of 
all responsibility for these occurrences by the fact that he 
had received orders from the IInd Cavalry Corps (under 
whose command he had come during the night), at 6.30 a.m. 
on the 9th, which apparently approved his dispositions. It 
is no doubt true that from the time of the receipt of these 
orders he ceased to be responsible for holding the actual line 
of the Marne and for the destruction of the bridges. This, 
however, in no way absolved him from the duty of making 
provision the night before for fulfilling his responsibilities ; 
and the fact that he did not do so must be held to constitute 
a grave error of judgment on his part, which had the most 
serious consequences. For, as we have already seen, it was 
the appearance of these British columns in the gap between 
the IInd and Ist Armies which showed Von Biilow that the 
battle could no longer be continued with any hope of 
success, and induced him to give the order for the retreat 
of his army. 

On the Ist Army front the newly arrived reinforce- 
ments from the south had early on the 9th succeeded in 
wresting Betz from the French, who were exhausted by three 
days’ severe fighting. Without prospect of further assist- 
ance from fresh troops, they were unlikely to be in a con- 
dition to oppose an effective resistance to the German 
attacks for any length of time, and it seemed that Maunoury’s 
army, threatened with envelopment from the north, was in 
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a precarious position. The fact that the German cavalry 
had held up the left of the British Army and prevented i 
from forcing the passage at La Ferté-sous-Jouarre algo 
encouraged Von Kluck in the belief that he would still have 
time to finish with the enemy in his front. But in the 
early afternoon Hentsch, fresh from his interview with Von 
Biilow, arrived at Ist Army H.Q. at Mareuil and informed 
them of the order for the IInd Army to retreat. The Ist 
Army Official Diary thus describes the scene : 


Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch brought information as follows: The position is 
unfavourable. The Vth Army is held up before Verdun, the VIth and VIIth 
before Nancy-Epinal ; the IInd Army is quite worn out. <A retreat behind 
the Marne is inevitable. The right wing of the IInd Army (VIIth Corps) 
has been driven back, not simply retired,* and it is therefore necessary first to 
“break away ” with all the armies—IIIrd Army to the north of Chalons, [Vth 
and Vth Armies thence by Clermont-en-Argonne to Verdun. The Ist Army 
must therefore also fall back in the direction Soissons—Fére-en-Tardenois, and 
if necessary further to the line Laon--La Feére. 


The line to be reached by the armies was then marked 
in chalk by Hentsch on the map belonging to General Kuhl, 
Chief of Staff of the Ist Army. General Kuhl observed 
that the Ist Army was attacking, and that a retreat 
would be very difficult, as the army was much exhausted 
and its units intermixed. Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch replied 
that there was no help for it. He added that a with- 
drawal in the exact direction ordered might not prove 
feasible in the actual situation, but that the army should 
be directed generally on Soissons, with left wing behind the 
Aisne. He emphasized the fact that.these directions would 
remain in force, despite any other orders which might be 
received. He had “absolutely full powers.” + Accordingly, 
the Ist Army Staff, although there was still a fair prospect 
of defeating the French army in their front, with a heavy 
heart ordered the breaking off of the action and _ the 
withdrawal of their troops to the north. Allied aerial 
observers noticed this movement first about 4 p.m. on 
the 9th. By the evening of that day only strong rearguards 
held the hard-contested battlefield. 

Meanwhile, further east, in the I]Ird Army area, the 


* This statement refers to the fighting on the 8th, when this Corps had been 
forced back to north-east of Montmirail. 

+ An interesting point in this connection, as showing the German system 
of command, is that this important decision, involving the breaking off of the 
action and the retirement of the Ist Army, was taken by General Kuhl on his 
own responsibility, and that Von Kluck, who was away from his H.Q. at the 
time, was only informed of it on his return some hours later. 
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fight was also going in favour of the Germans. Judge the 
surprise of Von Hausen, commanding this army, on receiving 
at 1.20 p.m. a wire from the IInd Army: “IInd Army 
commencing withdrawal, right flank on Damery.” The 
[IIrd Army, unable to understand this unexpected news, 
confined itself, pending further details, to taking certain 
preparatory steps to facilitate its own retreat, if such 
became necessary. But the decision was partly, at any 
rate, taken out of its hands. As has already been stated, 
the left Division of the IInd and two right Divisions 
of the IIIrd Army had been formed into one group 
under the command of Von Kirchbach, and Von Biilow, 
when he ordered the retreat of the IInd Army, instructed 
this formation to follow suit. Consequently, at 2.45 p.m. 
Von Hausen received another wire from the IInd Army: 
“Ist Army going back; IInd commences march to 
rear towards Dormans—Tours. Order for retreat issued to 
Kirchbach,”’ and at 3 p.m. Kirchbach himself reported that 
he had received this order and would move off at 4.30 p.m. 
“After all these events,” says Hausen in his Memoirs, 
“there was nothing left for me to do but make up my mind 
to follow the general movement northwards. The western 
group [of the IIIrd Army] was therefore ordered to retire 
at 4.30 p.m.” 

Thus by the late afternoon of the 9th the whole 
of the right and right-centre of the German Army was 
falling back. German G.H.Q., who had, it seems, not been 
informed of Hentsch’s action, had meanwhile prepared 
instructions for the continuance of the offensive; but 
events proved too strong for them. The retreat of the 
Ist and IInd Armies could in no case be checked, 
although even up to the evening of the 10th G.H.Q. 
hoped that it might be possible to halt the IllIrd 
Army (which was still in excellent spirits and condition) 
and regroup it for a fresh offensive south of the Marne. 
This, however, proved out of the question,-in view of the fact 
that the continued retreat of the IInd Army to the west 
of the IIIrd had exposed the right flank and rear of the 
latter. Moreover, both these armies had suffered heavily 
from the vigorous and insistent attacks by the armies of 
Franchet d’Esperey and Foch, and were reduced to barely 
half their original strength. G.H.Q. had therefore to bow 
to the inevitable and issue (at 5.45 p.m. on the 10th) orders 
for the retreat of all the armies behind the line of the Aisne 
and the Vesle. 

The above narrative is based main!y on official German 
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sources; such as General von Kluck’s The March on Paris, 
1914; Baumgarten-Crusius’ Die Marneschlacht 1914, 
Biilow’s Mein Bericht zur Marneschlacht, sent in in December 
1914 but only recently issued to the public; and Von 
Hausen’s Marnefeldzug. It is thus conclusively proved that 
the initial impulse of the German retreat from the Marne 
battlefield came from Von Biilow, Commander of the IInd 
Army, acting in consultation w ith Lieut.-Colonel Hentsch, 
the “ fully ‘empowered ” representative of G.H.Q.; that 
this decision to withdraw, arrived at _ shortly ‘before 
11 a.m. on September 9th, was thereupon conveyed 
personally by Hentsch to the unwilling Ist Army in the 
early afternoon; that Von Biilow’s action in ordering the 
retirement. of one-third of Von Hausen’s [IIrd Army com- 
pelled the latter to conform to the general withdrawal, and 
that G.H.Q. found themselves carried away by the actions 
of their subordinates and their representatives, and were 
compelled to accept the fait accompli. Thus was the Battle 
of the Marne lost. 

For us, however, the point of interest is that it was the 
advance of the British Army into the gap between the Ist 
and IInd Armies and its crossing of the Marne in the early 
hours of September 9th that mainly contributed to Von 
Biilow’s decision to withdraw. This British advance would, 
however, have been impossible apart from the brilliant and 
unwearying efforts of the 5th French Army on our right. 
The new Chief of this army, General Franchet d’ Esperey, 
had since his assumption of the command infused new life 
and energy into his troops, who were thus enabled in a 
series of victorious attacks to drive back the Germans to 
the Marne. 

For soldiers, the events above narrated have many 
lessons, of which the most important are connected with 
questions of command and communications. If the Ger 
mans had had a better signal service their G.H.Q. 
would have been more able to exercise effective contra 
over their various armies. As it was, matters were made 
worse by its being far away at Luxemburg. The co 
ordination of effort which it should have been the duty 
of G.H.Q. to ensure was conspicuous by its absence. 
Just as at Worth in 1870, so at the Marne in 1914; 
the subordinate leaders conducted the action from 
start to finish, and G.H.Q. had nothing left to do but 
accept the fait accompli. Also, had the German system ol 
communication been more efficient and Von Biilow been 
better informed of the comparatively favourable situation 
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of the Ist and IIIrd Armies, he might never have ordered 
a retirement on the morning of the 9th; again, if he 
had been able to consult G.H.Q. directly, they might 
have dissuaded him from so doing, or, at any rate, might 
have been able to limit the scope of the retreat and so prevent 
the movement communicating itself to the other armies. 

Von Kraewel’s failure also teaches the necessity for 
having commanders with sound judgment and clear insight, 
which will enable them to pick out the one thing of pre- 
eminent importance in a complicated situation (in his case 
the holding of the line of the Marne at all costs), and then 
to see that nothing is left undone to bring the matter to 
a successful conclusion. This can only be ensured, first by 
the selection of suitable men, and secondly ‘by their being 
highly trained. 

A further lesson is that of the importance of undivided 
responsibility, above all in critical situations. We have 
already seen that Von Kraewel was apparently content to 
delegate his responsibility in the matter of holding the 
Marne crossings to the cavalry detachments already there, 
and that some time during the night of the 8th-9th Septem- 
ber he was placed under the commander of the 2nd 
Cavalry Corps, but that by the time this change took effect 
the damage had been done. Could the result have been 
avoided by better Staff work ? The situation was compli- 
cated by the fact that while the 9th Corps, from which 
Von Kraewel was detached, was moving to join the Ist 
Army under the orders of the IInd, the cavalry in front 
of him were those of Von Marwitz’s 2nd Cavalry Corps, 
which belonged to the Ist Army. It was therefore 
clearly the duty of G.H.Q. to take steps to see that there 
was no dangerous division of responsibility ; but, as we 
have seen, German G.H.Q. was at this time quite incapable 
of any prompt action in this or similar matters. It would 
seem that the Ist Army, as soon as the Sth Corps came 
under its command, did take steps in the right direction 
by placing Von Kraewel under the 2nd Cavalry Corps; 
but it was then too late. The blame for the occurrence, 
with its disastrous consequences, must therefore be shared 
by German G.H.Q., who failed to ensure undivided responsi- 
bility for the defence of this portion of the Marne, and by 
Von Kraewel, who allowed others to share responsibilities 
entrusted to him without taking adequate measures to see 
that they fulfilled them. 

D. Forster 
E. W. SHEPPARD 


REMINISCENCE AND ROMANCE 


I never get over my surprise, old as I am, at the surly moral manners, the 
lack of humbleness, and the colossal personal vanity that are the bed-rock of 
people’s incapacity to take criticism well. There is no greater test of size than 
this; but, judged by this test, most of us are dwarfs.—Mrs. AsqQuitu. 


Owinea to the prevailing fashion of giving books a pre- 
liminary canter in newspapers, a considerable number of 
persons on both sides of the Atlantic have already enjoyed 
the advantage of re eading Mrs. Asquith’s spicy Autobiography, 
so long advertised as “the book of the year.” The Sunday 
Times is to be congratulated on providing its clientele with 
such unwonted fare, week after week, and as by early 
September we had only reached Mrs. Asquith’s marriage— 
and the gifted lady has a copious pen—there is no reason 
that this intellectual and social treat should not run well 
into the New Year. It is difficult to appraise any book 
published in serial form, and it may be premature to attempt 
any final judgment on this unfinished work. But in these 
critical days the public freely express themselves on what- 
ever entertainment is provided for them, and already the 
Autobiography provokes considerable comment and_ has 
given rise to some sharp controversy. 

Not a few judicious people have been heard to express 
regret that any such work should have been produced by 
a lady whose husband was for many years British Prime 
Minister, who herself presided over No. 10 Downing Street 
for a longer period than any predecessor, and who in her 
semi-official position is called upon to set an example of 
dignity and discretion to the younger generation, so loudly 
accused by their elders of lacking those. very qualities w hich 
parents prefer to think that they have always possessed. 
This, however, may be hypercriticism. In possible antici- 
pation of something of the kind, the author craves in aid 
the incitement she received from that veteran of letters 
Viscount Morley (still remembered as ‘‘ John Morley”), 
who tendered somewhat meretricious advice to a lady who 
was only too eager to take the entire world into her con 
fidence on matters that are usually regarded as_ private. 
Lord Morley wrote (January 15, 1920): 


A bird in the air had already whispered the matter of your literary venture, 
and I neither had nor have any doubt at all that the publisher knew very well 
what he was about. The book will be bright in real knowledge of the world; 
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' zich in points of life; sympathetic with human nature, which in strength and 


weakness is never petty or small. 
Be sure to trust yourself: and don’t worry about critics. You need no 
words to tell you how warmly I am interested in your great design. Persevere. 


This most acceptable counsel was acted on to the letter, 
and in the very instalment containing it, the general public 
are admitted to scenes in Grosvenor Square to which we 
should not dream of referring were they not already the 
common property of two Hemispheres. One cannot con- 
ceive what useful purpose*is served by such pages. Mrs. 
Asquith must be among the last to wish to stimulate the 
belief that things are done in London drawing-rooms of 
which any well conducted basement would be ashamed. 
They can only bring grist to the mill of Bolshevist journals 
and “‘soap-box orators’? who descant on “the sins of 
society.” 

According to the Sunday Times, Miss Margot Tennant 
(Mrs. Asquith’s maiden name) ‘‘ was engaged to Mr. Peter 
Flower, a brother of the late Lord Battersea.’’ According 
to the Autobiography, “‘ Peter was curiously upsetting to 
the feminine sense ”’ and the two “ had a great row ” because 
the lady insisted on dancing with King Edward, then 
Prince of Wales. 


I put on my cloak and walked round to 40 Grosvenor Square [Sir Charles 
Tennant’s house] without saying good-night to Peter. I was in my dressing- 
gown, with my hair—my one claim to beauty—standing out all round my head, 
when I heard a noise in the street, and, looking down, I saw Peter standing on 
the wall of our porch, gazing across an angle of the area into the open window 
of our library, contemplating, I presumed, jumping into it. I raced downstairs 
to stop this dangerous folly, but I was too late, and as I opened the library 
door he had given a cat-like spring, knocking a flowerpot down into the area, 
and was by my side. I lit two candles on the writing-table and scolded him 
for his recklessness. He told me he had made a great deal of money by jumping 
from a stand on to tables and things, and once he had won £500 by jumping 
on to a mantelpiece when the fire was burning. As we were talking I heard 
voices in the area. Peter, with the instinct of a burglar, instantly lay flat on 
the ground behind the sofa, his head under the valance of the chintz, and I 
remained at the writing-table smoking my cigarette. This was all done in a 
second. The door opened. I looked round and was blinked by the blaze of 
abull’s-eye lantern. When it was removed from my face I saw two policemen, 
an inspector, and my father’s servant. I got up slowly, and with my head in 
the air sat upon the arm of the sofa, blocking the only possibility of Peter’s 
full length being seen. : 

Marcot (with great dignity): Is this a practical joke ? 

INSPECTOR (coolly): Not at all, madam; but it is only right to tell you a 
hansom cabman informed us that as he was passing this house a few minutes 
ago he saw a man jump into that window. 

He walked away from me and, holding his lantern over the area, peered 
down and saw the broken flowerpot. I knew lying was more than useless, 
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and as the truth had always served me well, I said, giving my father’s servant, 
who looked sleepy, a heavy kick on the instep: 

“That is quite true. A friend of mine did jump in at that window about 
quarter of an hour ago, but ” (looking down with a sweet and modest smile) “he 
was not a burglar... .” 

Henry Hix (my father’s servant): How often I’ve told you, miss, that ag 
long as Master Edward loses his latchkeys there is nothing to be done and 
something is bound to happen! One day he will not only lose the latchkey, 
but his life. 

Thereafter the three policemen departed. 


‘6 > 


A week later, after ‘‘ another row,”’ “‘ Peter’ was heard 
whistling under the author’s bedroom at midnight, and 
as he threatened to smash the flowerpots unless they 
were removed and his ingress facilitated, Miss Tennant 
** weakly removed the flowerpots and watched his acrobatic 
feat with delight.” 


We had not been talking on the sofa for more than five minutes when | 
heard a shuffle of feet outside the library door. I got up with lightning rapidity 
and put out the two candles on the writing-table with the palms of my hands, 
returning noiselessly to Peter’s side on the sofa, where we sat in black darkness, 
The door opened and my father came in, holding a bedroom candle in his hand. 
He proceeded to walk stealthily round the room looking at his pictures. The 
sofa on which we were sitting was in the window and had nothing behind it 
but the curtains. He held his candle high and close to every picture in turn, 
and, putting his head forward, scanned them with tenderness and love. I saw 
Peter’s idiotic hat and stick under the Gainsborough, and could not resist 
nudging Tiim as “‘ The Ladies Erne and Dillon” were slowly approached. A 
candle held near one’s face is the most blinding of all things, and after inspecting 
the sloping shoulders and anemic features of the Gainsborough ladies, my father, 
quietly humming to himself, returned to his bed. 


No one conversant with the idiosyncrasies of ‘‘ Souls” 
and such-like will be heard to suggest that there was any 
positive harm in these nocturnal escapades. It is, more 
over, intelligible that the “revolting daughters’”’ of those 
days should record them in their intimate diaries, but it is 
incomprehensible that in later life they should be deliberately 
disinterred and thrust upon another generation, to whom 
the fame and, indeed, the very name of “the Souls ”’ are 
unknown, and who are hardly capable of making the 
necessary allowances. The Tennants of the Glen were 
metaphorically thanking God that they had broken with 
their Early Victorian mothers and were not as their con- 
temporaries. Indeed, they claim to have revolutionized 
** society,’ which had probably become too stiff and con- 
ventional and the inevitable mutiny overdue; but even 
if the mutineers never went too far there is no pretext for 
reminding us of all their antics. How like their children 
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so many unconscious parents are comes out in the graphic 
sketches of home-life at “ the Glen,”’ as it used to be called, 
though in the Autobiography, for some inscrutable reason, 
the Tennants’ home i is Americanized into ‘“‘ Glen ”’ and always 
referred to as “Glen,” without any prefix. Some of the 
daughters seem at one moment to have been shocked 
hearing that they were considered “ fast,’ one of them 
informing her sister that 


receiving men at midnight in our bedroom shocked people, and that we ought, 
perhaps, to give it up. I {Miss Margot Tennant] listened closely to what she 
had to say, and at the end said it was quite absurd. We hardly knew the 
meaning of the word “‘fast.’* Godfrey Webb agreed with me, and said that 
people who were easily shocked were like women who sell stale pastry in cathedral 
towns, and he advised us to take no notice whatever of what anyone said. As 
my mother went to bed punctually at eleven, it was unthinkable that the boys 
should not bring their friends to finish their cigars with us. Our bedroom had 
been converted by me out of the night-nursery into a sitting-room. Not only 
the young but the old men came to our gatherings. I remember Jowett reading 
out loud to us Thomas Hill Green’s lay sermons, and when he had finished I 
asked him how much he loved Green, to which he replied : 

“TI did not love him at all.” 

That these midnight revels should shock anyone appeared fantastic ; and 
as most people in the house agreed with me, they were continued. 


There is, needless to say, much that is interesting in 
this Autobiography, and some fascinating snapshots of 
individuals. Perhaps the most striking document is a 
letter from Dr. Jowett, containing a passage suggesting that, 
whatever may be the opinion of Lord Morley, the famous 
Master of Balliol held firmly to the old-fashioned view that 
there are topics more suitable for private discussion than 
for journalism or literature. In a letter to Miss Margot 
Tennant shortly before her marriage (December, 1892), 
Dr. Jowett wrote : 


I have been reading Lady Jeune’s two articles. I am glad that you did 
not write them and have never written anything of that sort. These criticisms 
on society in which some of us “‘ live and move and have our being” are mis- 
taken. In the first place, the whole fabric of society is a great mystery, with 
which we ought not to take liberties, and which should be spoken of only in 
a whisper when we compare our experiences, whether in a walk or téte @ téte, 
or “over the back hair’ with a faithful, reserved confidante. 


We can only guess what Jowett would have thought of the 
following passage : 


One day I was driving in the vicinity of Oxford with the Master, and I said 
to him: 
** You never speak of your relations to me, and you never tell me whether 


you were in love when you were young ; I have told you so much about myself ! ” 
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JowrEtr: Have you ever heard that I was in love with anyone ? 

I did not like to tell him that I had heard that he had wanted to marry 
Florence Nightingale, so I said: 

‘Yes, I have been told you were in love once.” 

Jowett: Only once ? 

MarcGot: Yes. 

Complete silence fell upon us after this. I broke it at last by saying: 

‘‘ What was your lady-love like, dear Master ?” 

JOWETT: Violent—very violent. 

After this disconcerting description we drove back to Balliol. 


It would be no less interesting to hear Dr. Jowett’s views 
on this: 


One night after our engagement we [Mr. Asquith and Miss Tennant] were 
dining with Sir Henry and Lady Campbell-Bannerman. While the women 
were talking and the men drinking, dear old Mrs. Gladstone and other elderly 
ladies and political wives took me on as to the duties of the spouse of a possible 
Prime Minister; they were so eloquent and severe that at the end of it I 
did not feel at all sure that I should be doing the proper thing by sleeping 
with him. 


However, these are all matters of taste and temperament, 
on which there is scope for endless disputation and as to 
which there will never be agreement. If any family likes 
to have its inmost affairs published in the Sunday Press, 
it concerns it more than anyone else. To some of us it is 
positive pain to have all the delightful friendships that 
women form with one another and with men hawked about 
by the column among strangers. One might imagine that 
even the most insatiable love of réclame would hesitate 
over such a subject as the incomparable Laura Tennant 
who shines like a star in these somewhat repellant pages. 
However, it is idle to argue on matters of feeling: those 
who regard such things as permissible can never be persuaded 
otherwise. 

At any rate, whether attractive or unattractive, whether 
discreet or indiscreet, whether elevating or the reverse, 
all these social and family affairs are strictly speaking 
Reminiscence. Mrs. Asquith recalls what she saw or heard, 
or thought or felt, and there is no need or occasion to dispute 
statements that exclusively concern herself and her friends. 
But she is no mere purveyor of private gossip about ‘‘ Souls” 
who took nothing very seriously, except perhaps themselves. 
She affects to be a serious political chronicler, who not only 
forms very decided impressions of the many great, wise 
and eminent men she met, but she purports to quote their 
vivid and vigorous opinions of one another as expressed 
to herself in unrestrained intercourse. If reliable, these 
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would be valuable sidelights. One need not pause to 
inquire how far anyone, whether lady or gentleman, is 
entitled to convert the private conversations of friends and 
acquaintances into “‘copy.’”” These may have “let them- 
selves go”? upon their contemporaries as they might not 
have done had they had any conception that their indis- 
cretions would ultimately find their way into print. The 
law restrains the publication of any private letter without 
the consent of the writer, but there is nothing but con- 
vention to prevent the publication of any private con- 
versations, though when those involved are dead there is 
scope for the exercise of discrimination. However, dis- 
crimination is an exploded virtue. It is certainly not the 
keynote of Mrs. Asquith’s Autobiography, which deals very 
freely with all sorts and conditions of men and women. 
She tells us exactly what Mr. Balfour told her about his 
uncle, Lord Salisbury. Mr. Balfour is too easygoing to be 
capable of resentment. Not so Lord Rosebery, towards 
whom there seems to be some coolness on the author’s 
part, and, as all the world knows, before its inglorious end 
there was little love lost among the Apostles of Liberal 
Imperialism. Then we have Lord Randolph Churchill’s 
petulant outburst against Lord Salisbury—who had shrewdly 
accepted the resignation of “the young man in a hurry,” 
who had “forgotten Goschen”? when he _ precipitately 
resigned the Chancellorship of the Exchequer in 1886. 


I had often wanted to know Lord Randolph, but it was only a few days 
before the supper that I had had the good fortune to sit next to him at dinner. 
When he observed that he had been put next to a miss, he placed his left elbow 
firmly on the table and turned his back upon me through several courses. I 
could not but admire the way he appeared to eat everything with one hand. 
Ido not know whether it was the lady on his right or what it was that prompted 
him, but he ultimately turned round ta,me and asked if I knew any politicians. 
I told him that, with the exception of himself, I knew them all intimately. 
This surprised him, and after discussing Lord Rosebery—to whom he was 
devoted—he said : 

“Do you know Lord Salisbury ?” 

I told him that I had forgotten his name in my list, but that I should like 
above everything to meet him; at which he remarked that I was welcome to 
all his share of him, adding: 

“What do you want to know him for?” 

Marcot: Because I think he is amazingly amusing and a very fine writer. 

LorpD RANDOLPH (muttering something I could not catch about Salisbury 
lying dead at his feet): I wish to God that I had never known him ! 

Marcor: I am afraid you resigned more out of temper than conviction, 
Lord Randolph ! 

At this he turned completely round, and, gazing at me, said: 


“ Confound your cheek! What do you know about me and my convictions ? 
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I hate Salisbury! he jumped at my resignation like a dog at a bone. The 
Tories are ungrateful, short-sighted beasts—I hope you are a Liberal!” 


And there is a good deal more of the same character. Is 
this Reminiscence or Romance ? We cannot say. We have 
no means of knowing. Is Mrs. Asquith a faithful recorder 
of the opinions of others, or does she “ ginger up” these 
conversations and father her own prejudices upon her 
interlocutors? Possibly. She was challenged by Dr, 
Leonard Huxley, whose distinguished father she had accused 
of uttering a “blasphemous tirade”? in mixed company 
when a guest of Dr. Jowett at Balliol College, as also of 
making the ridiculous statement that “he did not believe 
any man of action had ever been inspired by religion.” 
Upon this Dr. Huxley remarked : 


To anyone acquainted with his manner of talk and his courteous handling 
of the most controversial themes in conversation, the description of such 
conversation as a ‘‘ blasphemous tirade” is a grotesque misuse of language, 

Hardly less grotesque is the form given to the other story related of him. 
Probability is strained to breaking-point when we are asked to believe that he 
would commit himself to the statement that ‘no man of action had ever been 
inspired by religion*—and this not merely on ordinary historical grounds, 
but by reason of that long-standing personal admiration of his for General 
Gordon—of whom, forsooth, he has to be reminded as a case in point! 


Mrs. Asquith replied that she was “‘ more than sorry” if 
she had conveyed the suggestion that Professor Huxley 
had been lacking in courtesy, that ‘‘ blasphemous ”’ only 
meant “‘ non-religious,’ and that the offending word should 
be omitted from the book. Dr. Huxley expressed his 
acknowledgment, adding : 


But if it be not excessive—like Oliver—to ask for more, I should be 
additionally glad, and I venture to think your book would gain’ further in 
verisimilitude, could the second episode also be omitted, where, again, I cannot 
but suspect that the impression on which you rely is out of focus. 


Mrs. Asquith retorted : 


My book has no pretensions, but it is absolutely truthful. I have neither 
invented nor exaggerated a single word. You write: ‘* Confidence in the report 
and in the impressions on which the report is based is badly shaken.’ Here 
you are inaccurate. What I have written in my book about your father is not 
based on “ report,” nor is it “‘a report’: it is what he said to me and what he 
said to Lord Bowen: and not only what I heard, but what I wrote down within 
an hour of the conversation, in my diary. 


There the matter rests. We have Mrs. Asquith’s un- 
supported assertion that Professor Huxley talked _ this 
nonsense, recorded in a book she describes as ‘‘ absolutely 
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truthful,” while this particular episode was noted, “‘ within 
an hour of the conversation, in my diary.” 

Lady Guendolen Cecil was the next critic to take our 
author to task. The result was disastrous to the diarist, 
and goes far to shake public confidence in her as a raconteur, 
and encourages a suspicion that where her personal pre- 
judices are involved her Autobiography unwittingly contains 
a due proportion of romance among genuine reminiscences. 
It is not that she means to romance—she may be a passionate 
lover of the truth—but her feelings are too strong for her 
pen. Many of us were surprised at the words put into the 
mouth of the late Lord Salisbury, so inconsonant with 
everything one ever heard of him. 


I asked Lord Salisbury if he had ever heard Chamberlain speak. (He was 
Secretary of State for the Colonies at the time.) 

Lorp SALISBURY: It is curious you should ask me this. I heard him for 
the first time this afternoon. 

Marcot: Where did you hear him? And what was he speaking about ? 

LorpD SALISBURY: I heard him at Grosvenor House. Let mesee . .. what 
was he speaking about? .. . (reflectively): Australian washerwomen? I 
think . . . or some such thing... . 

Marcot: What did you think of it ? 

Lorp SaLisBuRY: He seems a good, businesslike speaker. 

Marcot: I suppose at this moment Mr. Chamberlain is as much hated as 
Gladstone ever was ? 

Lorp SaLisBuRY: There is a difference—Mr. Gladstone was hated, but 
he was very much loved. Does anyone love Mr. Chamberlain ? 


That Mrs. Asquith loved Gladstone and hated Chamber- 
lain goes without saying. Hence her belief that Lord 
Salisbury shared her sentiments. The sequel is instructive: 


One day after this conversation he came to see me in Cavendish Square, 
bringing with him a signed photograph of himself. This was in the year 1904, 
at the height of the controversy over Protection, when Arthur Balfour was 
Prime Minister. 


* * * * * s 


Knowing that Lord Salisbury was a Free Trader, I did not quite like to 
mention the political situation; but, guessing my embarrassment, he opened 
the conversation at once by asking me if I thought that the fiscal controversy 


-would come to anything. I was shocked by his apparent detachment, and 


said : 

“But do you mean to tell me you don’t think there is any danger of 
England becoming Protectionist ? ” 

Lorp SaLisBury (with a sweet smile): Not the slightest! There will always 
be a certain number of foolish people who will be Protectionists, but they will 
easily be overpowered by the wise ones. Have you ever known a man of first- 
tate intellect in this country who was a Protectionist ? 

Marcor: I never thought of it, but Lord Milner is the only one I can think 
of for the moment. 
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He entirely agreed with me, and then said: 

‘No, you need not be anxious. Free Trade will always win against Pro. 
tection in this country. This will not be the trouble of the future.” 

Marcor: Then what will be ? 

Lorp SatissuRy: The House of Lords is the difficulty that I foresee, 

[ was surprised and incredulous and said sweetly : 

“Dear Lord Salisbury, I have heard of the House of Lords all my life! 
But, stupid as it has been, no one will ever have the power to alter it. Why do 
you prophesy that it will cause trouble ? * 

Lorp SaLispuRy: You may think me vain, Mrs. Asquith, but as long as 
I am there nothing will happen. I understand my lords thoroughly, but when 
I go mistakes will be made: the House of Lords will come into conflict with 
the Commons. 


This narrative was so explicit that it might have passed 
muster among the unknowing, but for the unfortunate 
fact to which Lady Guendolen Cecil was constrained to 
call attention. As she at once wrote to the Sunday Times: 


Memories are notoriously treacherous, and I feel bound to call attention, 
however reluctantly, to the surprising tricks that Mrs. Asquith’s has played 
her in connection with her intercourse with my father, the late Lotd Salisbury. 
In the instalment of her Autobiography which was published in your issue of 
the 15th inst., she recalls, among other things, a conversation with him as 
having taken place in her house in Cavendish Square in the year 1904, and 
recounts observations which he then made upon the fiscal controversy—‘ then 
at its height.” Lord Salisbury had died the year before—in August, 1903, 
Not only so: he was already seriously ill when the controversy broke out in 
the early summer of that year. He took no part in it, and was never in London 
after it had begun, remaining in close retirement at Hatfield until his death. 
Therefore, no such conversation as is referred to could possibly have taken 
place, either at the time specified or at any other time. 


Lady Guendolen added : 


The other conversations reported cannot be brought to the same test of 
external fact. As regards the bulk of their matter, those who were personally 
acquainted with my father’s habits and conversation must judge for them- 
selves, upon internal evidence, how far Mrs. Asquith’s recollections are to be 
trusted. . There is one point, however, involving considerations of more impor- 
tance, which requires special mention. The depreciatory references to Mr. 
Chamberlain—particularly the singularly infelicitous suggestion of his incapacity 
to attract affection—would in any case have been difficult of acceptance. Where 
such comments upon a colleague of many years’ standing are presented as 
having been addressed by Lord Salisbury to a lady belonging to the opposite 
party in politics, and with whom his acquaintance was of the slightest, their 
authenticity must be pronounced wholly inadmissible. 


Little abashed by this rebuke, Mrs. Asquith answered : 


While the substance of my reminiscence of the late Lord Salisbury is 
absolutely accurate, I have to apologize for two minor inaccuracies. The date 
1904 is an obvious misprint, and should have been 1903. In Liberal circles 
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the fiscal controversy was always acute; Free Trade and Protection were 
discussed long before Mr. Chamberlain’s opening speech on the subject in, I 
think, Scotland, May 1903 (my diaries are in London or I could verify the 
exact date). It was careless of me to write “‘ at the height of the controversy 
over Protection.” I will correct this and in the same connection that Lord 
Hugh Cecil had been heard by my husband speaking on Free Trade, among 
other subjects. 


Whatever happens, Mrs. Asquith, it will be observed, 
remains ‘“‘ absolutely accurate.”’ Lady Guendolen Cecil 
is not, however, informed, like Dr. Huxley, that the 
chalienged episode ‘“‘had been written down within an 
hour of the conversation, in my diary,” while the vagueness 
of the diarist’s memory for political events transpires in 
her suggestion that Mr. Chamberlain’s “ opening speech ” 
on the fiscal question was “I think in Scotland, May 
1903 (my diaries are in London or I could verify the exact 
date.)’’ Mr. Chamberlain, as our readers remember, first 
raised the issue of Tariff Reform at Birmingham in May 
1903, though his big platform campaign opened in Glasgow 
the following September. It is a small point. Accuracy 
is a habit which some people never acquire. Were Mrs. 
Asquith’s Autobiography more accurate, it might be less 
readable, but as it is, we must take her impressions on 
politics and politicians with a grain or two of salt, and the 
future historian who relies upon them for his inside 
information because the author was so long at the hub of 
the universe (No. 10 Downing Street) is likely to mislead 
others as he had himself been misled. Is it too much to 
hope that before this volume assumes final form some 
discreet friend may be allowed to “blue pencil” all the 
dubious or otherwise objectionable passages ? There would 
be enough left to entertain without offending. In _ its 
present form it will hardly help our Flappers to lead. the 
higher life. 
READER 


HOW POLAND SAVED HERSELF 


Amoné all the adventurous romances with which the history 
of Poland is crowded; among all the high military feats 
which have been placed in the past to the credit of Polish 
arms; among all the multitude of services rendered by 
Poland to civilization, there ‘stands out pre-eminent her 
recent overthrow of the Red Army and her defeat of the 
last barbarian invasion from the Eastern snows. 

The story will not be known in its fullness for many 
years -yet, and a brief summary of the military events as 
they developed is all that can be attempted here. 

As is well known, the conclusion of Pilsudski’s spring 
offensive, undertaken to anticipate a Bolshevik blow which 
was known to be in preparation for the early summer, saw 
the Polish front advanced to the line of the Dnieper, the 
Beresina and the Dvina, with a bridgehead covering Kiev. 
On this front, far more favourable for defensive purposes 
than that formerly held in the middle of the White Russian 
plains, which had been buttressed by no natural obstacle, 
the Poles from the middle of May to the end of June resisted 
all their adversary’s efforts to advance, and threw back in 


complete defeat a counter-offensive on a large scale against } 


the northern sector of the line between the Dvina and the 
Pripet marshes. By this time, however, the Soviet Higher 
Command had assembled on its Western front overwhelm: 
ingly superior forces and renewed the attack on a large 
scale. The operation as planned by them was to be in 
two parts—the prelude, a holding attack by the crack cavalry 
corps of Budienny in the gap between the Dnieper and the 
Dniester ; the main act, a drive by two armies against tlie 
already weakened sector of the Polish battlefront north 
of the Pripet marshes. 

The actual course of events fell out rather differently, 
though the effect of their operations probably surpassed 
even the Red leaders’ fondest hopes. Budienny managed 
to work his way into the rear of the Polish lines south- 
west of Kiev; those units which held firm had to be 
withdrawn in conformity with those going back, and 
presently the whole front in the south melted away 
westwards. Kiev was evacuated (without those atrocities 
or that devastation which Bolshevik propagandists, whether 
in Moscow or in London, asserted to have occurred), and 
though the forces holding it were successfully extricated, 
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all the gains of the recent offensive had to be abandoned, 
and the Polish units were not able to regroup themselves 
for a renewed stand until fresh reinforcements reached 
them on the eastern frontier of Galicia. 

Meanwhile, to the north the Polish High Command had 
decided that to await the imminent Red attack in their ill- 
repared advanced positions south of the Dvina would be 
folly, and a “ Hindenburg retreat”? was planned, which 
should bring them back onto the old German lines of 
defence covering Vilna, Lida and Pinsk. This movement was 
actually commenced a day before the grand Soviet attack 
was timed to open, and the latter thus became a blow in the 
air. For some days the retiring Polish columns lost contact 
with their pursuers and regrouped themselves in the German 
entrenchments as they had intended. But the prolonged 
retreat, for which there seemed at the moment no need, 
demoralized the troops, disorganized the supply services, 
and caused the commanders of the higher formations to 
lose touch with the situation. In fact, the army had proved 
itself unequal to the physical and moral strain of the with- 
drawal, and was in no fit state to make a serious stand 
in its new positions. 

The Bolsheviks pressed forward, swinging their extreme 
right wing well to the front and striving to envelop the 
Polish left flank, which was but inadequately covered by a 
detachment at Vilna. This town fell into the hands of 
the Reds with little resistance; a treaty of peace signed 
a few days before with Lithuania assigned it to that 
country, but the Lithuanian army was not strong enough 
to be a match for the Reds, who settled themselves in Vilna 
for the present and pushed their advance guards and cavalry 
at full speed upon Grodno. 

The Polish line being now entirely outflanked, any 
further stand in the old German trenches became impos- 
sible, and the army streamed away to the westward. This 
renewed retreat ere long degenerated into something like 
a rout; certain units indeed held together and fought a 
series of stubborn rearguard actions against their pursuers, 
who followed only with caution and deliberation; but the 
majority rapidly lost all military order and became dissolved 
into bands of scattered and unorganized soldiers, following 
the first leader who presented himself or no leader at all, and 
quite incapable of effective or concerted action of any kind. 

In a word, by the middle of July the Polish 
armies in the north were no longer a fighting force, as we 
understand the term, and the Bolshevik advance was being 
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carried out practically without opposition. In the south, 
however, the situation showed some signs of improvement: 
Poles and Ukrainians, fighting shoulder to shoulder, had 
checked the attacks of the Bolsheviks and inflicted heavy 
losses on them, first on the Zbrucz, then on the Sereth, 
then on the Strypa; the price of the conquest of these 
successive river-lines was proving too high, and it became 
clear to the Bolsheviks that there was no decisive success 
to be hoped for in this quarter, and that they had not the 
forces at their command both to carry through their main 
attack against Warsaw in the north and to break the re. 
sistance of the reinforced Polish armies in East Galicia. 

Accordingly, the Soviet Higher Command decided to 
push on with the first of these two operations. Their 
plan was an ambitious one enough, for it involved not only 
the capture of Warsaw by direct assault, but also the 
severance of the communications between Poland and the 
outside world by the blocking of the Danzig corridor, so 
as at once to deal her a knockdown blow and to destroy 
any possibility of the arrival of reinforcements or material 
which might enable her to retrieve her desperate position. 
The Bolshevik right wing, reinforced by cavalry, which 
had already gained a favourable advantage by its out- 
flanking of the Polish left, was therefore pushed out along 
the East Prussian frontier towards Thorn, while the centre 
drove straight upon Warsaw. Little resistance was met 
with ; by the end of July the Bolshevik right had cut the 
eastern railway to Danzig by its occupation of Mlawa, and 
was continuing its advance without halt. Their centre, 
after some stiff fighting for the passages of the Lower Bug 
and in front of Brest Litovsk, had forced their way forward 
and were approaching the north-eastern suburbs of the 
enemy’s capital. To the Bolsheviks, as to the rest of the 
world, their complete triumph, in a few days, seemed as 
inevitable as sunrise after dawn ; the Polish armies appeared 
so broken and demoralized as to be unable to stand even 
behind impassable rivers and powerful fortifications ; the 
attitude of the Danzig workmen had cut off any hope of 
assistance coming from outside; and the activities of Red 
agents and sympathizers in other countries, nominally 
pledged to safeguard Polish independence, had rendered it 
doubtful if these countries would take any effective steps 
to fulfil their obligations in that respect. 

Yet even at this moment-of triumph and rejoicing, the 
fate of the battle had trembled and fallen against the invaders. 

The Polish people, united in the hour of danger as they 
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had never been in the days of good fortune, had rallied to 
their flag in unprecedented numbers and with boundless 
enthusiasm, old as well as young: women as well as men 
laid aside their work, forgot their pleasures and enrolled 
themselves in the ranks of the new volunteer regiments. 
At the same time help, of the kind most needed, had come 
from outside. A British Mission was sent to prove that 
England was not indifferent to Poland’s fate, and was 
prepared to render what effective assistance lay in her power. 
The aid sent by France—ever the traditional friend of 
Poland, ever appreciative of the vital rdle to be played by 
her in Eastern Europe for the securing and maintenance of 
peace-was even more valuable. It included a number 
of French officers of all ranks, veterans, skilled in the leading 
of men and the practice of arms. It also included General 
Weygand. 

General Weygand had been the pupil and colleague of 
Marshal Foch both before and during the Great War, 
and his Chief of Staff throughout that marvellous 
summer campaign of 1918, which, after an opening big 
with disaster, had laid Germany prostrate before the feet 
of the Allies. Here in Poland he found another lost cause 
to be retrieved, another victory to be snatched from the 
jaws of defeat. If General Weygand had not at hand for 
this task those tried and trusty soldiers of France whom 
four years of war had proved to have no superior in the 
world, he had at least a mass of men, gallant, and full of 
enthusiasm and patriotic spirit; while against him, in 
place of the scientific military machine of Germany, he 
had only the unwarlike masses of the Russian peasantry, 
of whom the Germans have not yet complete control. 

General Weygand’s first care was to withdraw the main 
body of the Polish forces from before the enemy in order 
to allow it time for rest and refitment prior to a renewal 
of the battle. ‘This he was able to do under cover of strong 
rarguards ; true, it meant surrendering an even larger area 
of purely Polish territory to the invader, but it had its 
compensating gain in that it encouraged the Soviet leaders 
in their overweening contempt for their enemy. By the 
time that the Bolshevik advance guards had pushed onward 
to within sight of the spires of Warsaw, never doubting 


‘| but that the loot of that great city would soon be theirs for 


the taking, the Polish preparations for the forthcoming 

battle were completed. The strategic position was favour- 

able for dealing a severe blow to the advancing Reds; 

their right wing, in its continued headlong progress, had 
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far outstripped its centre, which had before it the fortifications 
of the capital; and this in its turn had been pushed forward 
well in advance of the left, which was engaged in 4 
stationary battle in East Galicia. Moreover, the Polish 
hosts were no longer the disjointed and disheartened rem. 
nants of two years’ campaigning in the desolate lands of 
White Russia, and of the 350-mile retreat into the heart of 
Poland, but armies reorganized, under leaders of proved 
ability, and animated with a spirit capable of sacrifice and 
achievement. 

The counter-offensive was delivered on the morning of 
August 16th. It consisted of two phases; the first, 
the advance of a strong group under General Sikorski, one 
of the most energetic and capable of the Polish leaders, 
due north from Plock (just west of Warsaw) against the 
southern flank of the far-flung Red right wing; the other, 
a heavy attack, under the leadership of Marshal Pilsudski 
himself, against the left and rear of the columns already 
in contact with the outer defences of the capital. Both 
attacks met with instant and complete success; in a few 
days Sikorski had burst asunder the weak link that united 
the Bolshevik right and centre and, forcing his way north- 
ward to the East Prussian frontier, had blocked the road 
of escape to everything which lay to the west of his victorious 
corps. The Red centre meanwhile had been caught at a 
disadvantage by Pilsudski’s army group, and been hurled 
back in rout beyond the Bug, losing men by the thousand 
and guns by the score as they fled. The Soviet army had 
thus, if one may say so, first had its right arm lopped off, 
and then been thrust through the heart, and the effect 
was mortal. In less than a week from the loosing of Wey- 
gand’s counter-offensive, the Bolshevik conquerors of Poland 
were but a disordered and panic-stricken crowd of fugitives, 
surrendering en masse on the slightest excuse, throwing 
away their arms, abandoning their guns and _ transport, 
animated only with the idea of escape. Thousands sought 
refuge in East Prussia or in Lithuania; thousands hid in 
the woods and meekly yielded themselves to peasants 
armed only with scythes and sticks ; and those who managed 
to make their way back beyond the reach of the victor’s 
pursuit were shattered in spirit and broken in confidence, 
the sorry remnant of an army which had paid the penalty 
of over-confidence by being outmanceuvred, outfought and 
outgeneralled. 

Deny it as may the Soviet rulers at Moscow and the 
Soviet apologists everywhere, the end of the Red invasion 
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of Poland has been a complete and decisive defeat. For 
this there must be given credit to General Weygand and his 
brilliant entourage of French and Allied officers, and even 
more largely—as General Weygand himself has chivalrously 
admitted—to the Polish leaders and people. It is no duty 
of ours to apportion the share of each in a victory where 
there is enough honour and to spare for all who participated 
init. Rather we would prefer to see in it that union sacrée 
of the two great peoples of France and Poland—the one 
with her age-long traditions of victory, who has none the 
less known what it is to have lost all save honour; the 
other whose banner, more than once the herald of rescue 
for the civilization of the West, has been submerged in her 
own blood only to rise cleaner and fairer again for the 
purification. The history of the Polish deliverance may 
be taken as one proof the more that the cause of Inter- 
nationalism—the hope of the world, according to our modern 
prophets who can love the alien whom they have not seen 
but have nothing but hatred and scorn for their own fellow- 
countrymen—cannot yet hold the field against the patriotic 
spirit of a proud and gallant nation, when the decision 
between them is left to the arbitrament of arms. 


K. 


BYRON AND WESTMINSTER ABBEY 


DECEMBER 27, 1920, will be the centenary of the death of 
John Keats. In less than four years three great English 
poets, all in the prime of life, died in the South of Europe 
—John Keats died at Rome in December 1820 at the age 
of twenty-five; Percy Bysshe Shelley, in July 1822, was 
drowned in the Gulf of Spezzia, not quite thirty ; and George 
Gordon, Lord Byron, died in Greece in April 1824 at the 
age of thirty-six. It must be surprising to most people 
that none of these famous men has been buried in West- 
minster Abbey, and that there is not a statue or bust of 
any of them in that historic building. It is proposed, in 
this article, to consider the grounds upon which Lord Byron 
has been excluded from the Abbey, and to offer some of the 
many reasons which might be given why a monument to 
his memory should be erected. In confining the observations 
in this article to the case of Lord Byron, it is fully appreciated 
that a like claim to a memorial in the Abbey might be 
properly made on behalf of Shelley and Keats. 

The British Encyclopedia (11th ed.) says that Byron’s 
remains (except the heart, which was buried at Missolonghi) 
were sent to England and buried beneath the chancel of 
the village church of Hucknall Torkard; ‘the authorities 
would not sanction burial in Westminster Abbey,* and there 
is neither bust nor statue of Lord Byron in Westminster 
Abbey.” And Lord Macaulay, referring to Byron’s funeral, 
writes : “‘ We cannot even now retrace those events without 
feeling something of what was felt by the nation, when it 
was known that the grave had closed over so much sorrow 
and so much glory; something of what was felt by those 
who saw the hearse, with its long train of coaches, turn 
slowly northward, leaving behind it that cemetery which had 
been consecrated by the dust of so many great poets, but of 
which the doors were closed against all that remained of 
Byron.” * 

How is this exclusion sought to be justified ? The great- 
ness of Byron’s genius is not seriously disputed. Lord 
Jeffrey (the Edinburgh reviewer of that day) wrote of the 
“blazing star” of Byron, and Lord John Russell referred 
to Byron as the greatest poet who had appeared in the 
nineteenth century. Macaulay went further than Lord 
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John Russell, and in his essay (written in June 1831) 
described Byron as “the most celebrated Englishman of 
the nineteenth century.” In the same essay Macaulay 
associates Byron’s death with that of Napoleon, saying: 
“Two men have died within our recollection, who, at the 
time of life at which many people have hardly completed 
their education, had raised themselves, each in his own 
department, to the height of glory. One of them died at 
Longwood ; the other at Missolonghi.” So eminent a judge 
of literature as Sir Walter Scott pronounced Byron the only 
poet of transcendent talents we had had since Dryden 
(Lockhart’s Life of Scott), and speaks of his ‘‘ boundless 
genius... his generosity of spirit as well as of purse, and 
his utter contempt for all the affectations of literature... . 
He wrote from impulse, never from effort; and, therefore, 
I have always reckoned Burns and Byron the most genuine 
poetic geniuses of my time and of half a century before me. 
We have many men of high poetic talents, but none of that 
ever-gushing and perennial fountain of natural waters.” 

Childe Harold, published by Byron in March 1812, when 
he was only twenty-four, at once made him famous—“ a 
great poet, a rising statesman, society was now at his feet ” 
(Brit. Ency.). The Corsair, published in 1814, was even 
more popular than Childe Harold: ten thousand copies were 
sold on the day of publication. Byron’s Vision of Judgment 
is regarded as the first of parodies. ‘‘ Nowhere in such 
space, save in some of the prose of Swift, is there in English 
so much scathing satire” (Nichol, 154). Cain, published in 
1822, is one of Byron’s finest poems. Shelley, writing of 
this work, said: ‘“‘In my opinion, it contains finer poetry 
than has appeared in England since Paradise Lost. Cain 
is apocalyptic ; it is a revelation not before communicated 
to man”; and Scott wrote of it as a “ grand and tremendous 
drama... . He has certainly matched Milton on his own 
ground.” Sir Egerton Brydges expresses himself thus: 
“The censorious may say what they will, but there are 
speeches in the mouth of Cain and Adah, especially regarding 
their child, which nothing in English poetry but the ‘ wood- 
notes wild’ of Shakespeare ever equalled”; and again, 
“  . . it must be confessed that there is no inconsiderable 
portion of that poem which is second only to portions of 
similar import in Milton—and many of them not second ; in a 
style still sweeter and more eloquent, and with equal force, 
grandeur, and purity of sentiment and conception.” 

Don Juan is generally regarded as Byron’s masterpiece. 
“It has the variety of Shakespeare himself. Neither 
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Childe Harold nor the most beautiful of Byron’s earlier 
tales contains more exquisite poetry than is to be found 
scattered through the cantos of Don Juan, amidst verses 
which the author seems to have thrown from him with 
an effort as spontaneous as that of a tree resigning its 
leaves”? (Sir Walter Scott). Moore, writing of this work, 
said: “‘ Nothing less than that singular combination of 
attributes which existed and were in full activity in his 
mind could have suggested, or been capable of the execution 
of, such a work. The cool shrewdness of age with the 
vivacity and glowing temperament of youth—the wit of 
a Voltaire with the sensibility of a Rousseau.” Shelley, in 
a letter written in August 1821, says: ‘‘ He [Lord Byron] 
has read to me one of the unpublished cantos of Don Juan 
which is astonishingly fine. It sets him not only above, 
but far above, all the poets of the day. Every word has the 
stamp of immortality.” 

Byron’s fame as a poet is well known, but it is not so 
generally known that his prose was also of the very highest 
order. Moore refers to Byron’s letters as “‘ equal, if not 
superior, in point of vigour, variety and liveliness, to any 
that have yet adorned this branch of our literature ”’ (Preface 
to Moore’s Life of Byron). The Quarterly Review, upon 
the publication of Moore’s Life of Byron, expressed itself 
as follows: “ These letters cannot be perused without 
producing an enlarged estimation of the deceased poet’s 
talents and accomplishments. They render it hardly doubt- 
ful that had his life been prolonged he would have taken 
his place in the very first rank of our prose literature also. 
Here are numberless brief and rapid specimens of narrative, 
serious and comic, distinguished by a masterly combination 
of simplicity, energy and grace—of critical disquisition, at 
once ingenious and profound—of satire, both stern and 
playful, not surpassed in modern days; and, above all, 
here are transcripts of mental emotion in all possible varieties, 
worthy of him who was equally at home in the darkest 
passion of Harold and the airiest levity of Beppo ” (Quarterly 
Review, 1830). Lord Macaulay writes: “ The letters, at 
least those which were sent from Italy, are among the best 
in our language. They are less affected than those of Pope 
and Walpole; they have more matter in them than those 
of Cowper.” 

In face of Byron’s undisputed greatness, it is a reproach 
to the good sense and taste and to the breadth of mind of 
the nation that he should be excluded from Westminster 
Abbey. Such exclusion is sought to be justified on three 
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grounds: (1) Byron’s alleged want of patriotism, (2) his 
irreligion, and (3) his immoralities. 

As to the first of these charges, it may be observed 
that up to 1816, when the separation between husband and 
wife took place and Byron left this country for good, he had 
a true affection for his native land. It is quite consistent 
with this that he should have felt great admiration for 
Napoleon, as did many other Englishmen of unquestioned 
patriotism. The English Government and people of that 
day failed to appreciate that Napoleon was free from all 
responsibility for the excesses of the French Revolution, 
and that it was his genius and energy which restored ordered 
government out of chaos; they forgot, also, that the war 
on the Continent was not originated by Napoleon, but was 
commenced at a time when he was a subordinate officer 
in the French Army. Byron never entertained the wish 
that France should triumph over England: “‘ What say 
you to Buonaparte ? Remember, I back him against the 
field, barring catalepsy and the elements. Nay, I almost 
wish him success against all countries but this” * (Byron’s 
letter to Moore, September 5, 1813). When, in 1816, Byron 
left this country for good—his proud and sensitive spirit 
deeply wounded at the injustice he had met with—he 
became, it is true, embittered against his country. Taking 
his career as a whole, however, Byron was not wanting in 
patriotism : he was certainly more patriotic than Fox, who 
was buried in the Abbey and has a monument there to 
his fame. 

Byron’s unorthodox views upon religion were not sympa- 
thized with by the general public of his day, and greatly 
prejudiced his position. Such brilliant works as Cain and 
The Vision of Judgment called forth from many quarters 
a torrent of abuse, upon the ground of their supposed 
irreverence, and Lord Eldon refused to restrain the piracy 
of Cain as, in his view, it tended to “discredit sacred 
history.” Most people at the present day would read into 
Cain a deeply religious spirit. Byron was not irreligious. 
He ‘“‘ rejected both Protestant and Catholic orthodoxy, but, 
like the Athenians, he was ‘ exceedingly religious.’ He could 
not, he did not wish to, detach himself from a belief in an 
Invisible Power” (Brit. Ency.). In a conversation with 
Count Gamba at Ravenna in 1820 upon religion, Lord 
Byron said: ‘‘ How, raising our eyes to heaven, or directing 
them to the earth, can we doubt of the existence of God ? 
Or how, turning them to what is within us, can we doubt 
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that there is something more noble and durable than the’ 
clay of which we are formed?” And in his diary for 182]% 
he says that the world “‘ must have had an origin and a} 
Creator ; for a Creator is a more natural imagination than a) 
fortuitous concourse of atoms.” Even assuming, however, 
that Byron could be accused of being irreligious, this would! 
not be a sufficient reason for excluding him from the Abbey, 
the cathedral of the nation, which should contain the graveg! 
or monuments of all our great historical characters, regardlesg 
of whether their religious opinions were strict or lax, orthodox: 
or unorthodox. 4 

We come then, last of all, to the question of Byron’s: 
immoralities. These have been greatly exaggerated, owing 
largely, no doubt, to Byron’s own fault. As Sir Walter 
Scott has said: ‘Byron was his own worst maligner.”) 
Much of his assumed character of rake, unbeliever and) 
cynic was a pose; and it has been truly said that “ cynica 
speeches with regard to friends and friendships, often: 
quoted to his disadvantage, need not be taken too literally. 
Byron talked for effect, and in accordance with the whim} 
of the moment. His acts do not correspond with his words” * 
(Brit. Ency.). -““I believe that he embellished his own} 
amours considerably, and that he was, in many respects,) 
le fanfaron de vices qwil n’avait pas. He loved to be thoughti 
woeful, mysterious and gloomy, and sometimes hinted a6! 
strange causes. I believe the whole to have been the creation? 
and sport of a wild and powerful fancy. In the same manner) 
he ‘crammed’ people, as it is termed, about duels and the? 
like, which never existed, or were much exaggerated ”’ (Sir 
Walter Scott). 4 

It is not proposed to deal at any length with the charge 
that Byron was too intimate with his half-sister, Mrs 
Leigh. It is important to observe, however, that no such® 
charge was formulated in his lifetime. Over and over again 
Byron asked to be informed what he was accused of, andj 
what was the precise cause of his wife’s dissatisfaction jj 
but up to the time of his death Lady Byron and her advisers 
maintained an obstinate silence. ‘‘ I have never had—and," 
God knows, my whole desire has been to obtain it *—any) 
specific charge in a tangible shape submitted to me by the} 
adversary nor by others, unless the atrocities of public: 
rumour and the mysterious silence of the lady’s legal-advisers} 
may be deemed such” (Byron in his letter from Ravenna? 
referred to below). The child of the marriage, Ada, was} 
born on December 10, 1815, at the house Byron had rented} 

* My italics. 
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in Piccadilly Terrace. Mrs. Leigh was staying with them, 
land was with Lady Byron throughout her confinement. 
Early in January bailiffs were in the house; and, on 
January 15th Lady Byron, at her husband’s request, went 
to her parents at Kirkby Mallory, as Byron’s establishment 
would have to be broken up. On the following day Byron 
received from his wife an affectionate letter, commencing 
“Dearest Duck,” and after saying, amongst other loving 
rwords, ‘‘ If I were not always looking for B., I should be a 
eat deal better already for country air,’’ the letter concluded, 
“Ever thy most loving Pippin ”’—Pippin being a pet name 
Byron used for his w ife. Two days later Byron received a 
letter from Lady Noel (formerly Lady Milbanke, mother 
of Lady Byron), inviting him to stay with them at Kirkby 
‘before he went abroad ; * and Lady Byron, in a letter to Mrs. 
| Leigh, also expressed her wish that Byron would join them at 
}Kirkby. About a fortnight later, namely, on February 2nd, 
| Lady Byron’s father, Sir Ralph Noel, wrote to Byron, stating 
-that Lady Byron’s parents did “ not feel justified” in per- 
mitting her to return to him. Byron, surprised, sent a 
dignified reply ; and at the same time he wrote an affec- 
tionate letter to his wife, asking for an explanation. No 
F explanation was forthcoming. Concurrently with this, 
‘namely, on February 3rd, Lady Byron wrote to Mrs. Leigh, 
‘who was still at Byron’s house in Piccadilly Terrace, 
| addressing her as ‘“‘ My dearest Augusta.”’ She had written 
| to Mrs. Leigh a few days previously saying: ‘‘ My dearest 
Augusta, it is my great comfort that you are in Picca- 
dilly’; and, indeed, throughout this time, and for long 
- after, Lady Byron continued to write to Mrs. Leigh in 
| most affectionate terms. 
- Byron continued to urge that any charge against him 
[should bé stated openly; but this was never done. He 
F engaged a solicitor to act for him; but the solicitor was 
S equally unsuccessful in obtaining any explanation of any 
| definite charge or complaint. It has been said that Byron 
/ could have compelled the other side to state their real 
ground of complaint by taking proceedings for the resti- 
| tution of conjugal rights, instead of reluctantly consenting 
' toaseparation. It is obvious, however, that to have turned 
6 the dispute into a cause célébre, leading to a trial of, possibly, 
several weeks’ duration, during which all the unhappy 
' differences between husband and wife would have become 
§ public property, would have inflicted the deepest pain and 
grief upon all concerned. 


* Byron had expressed an intention of going abroad. 
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Not only did the correspondence between Lady Byron 
and Mrs. Leigh continue to be of an affectionate character, 
but they visited one another and lived on terms of affection 
during Byron’s life and for some years after his death. And 
when, in 1829, a rupture occurred, it had nothing to do with 
Lord Byron, but was occasioned by a dispute as to the 
trusteeship of a settlement. It was not until many years 
later—when not merely Lord Byron was dead, but Mrs, 
Leigh was dead and Ada, Countess of Lovelace (the daughter 
of Lord and Lady Byron) was dead—that Lady Byron 
assumed the duty of informing the world (or entrusting 
Mrs. Beecher-Stowe so to do) that an immoral connection 
had existed between Byron and his half-sister. And this 
assumed duty has been continued, or repeated, by others. 

It is entirely contrary to English notions of justice and 
fair play that a serious charge—a charge which the accused 
party has begged to have formulated—should be kept back 
until after his death; and that after he is dead, and the 
other party implicated is also dead—the two persons, who 
if the charge were untrue, could give conclusive evidence 
of such untruth—this foul charge should be brought forward 
and published to, the world. The motive may have been 
excellent and the intention honourable; but the result is 
what matters. No evidence can equal in strength or value 
the direct personal testimony of the parties concerned; 
subject, if desired, to cross-examination. This evidence it 
is now impossible to obtain. The most abandoned and 
degraded criminal would not be condemned without having 
an opportunity of being heard, after being confronted with 
a specific charge. It is not pretended that any specific 
charge was formulated against Byron in his lifetime, in spite 
of his repeated requests ; and he could not deal with a charge 
that had not been defined. It is a grave injustice that 
such a charge should be for the first time presented after 
his lips had been closed by death. In the case of an 
ordinary man—soon forgotten, at all events, outside his 
own family—to bring forward a charge like this many 
years after his death might not produce any great mischief: 
the pain caused would, at least, be limited in its scope. In 
the case of a man like Byron, however, who by his works 
has earned a name that will be immortal—whose admirers 
throughout the civilized world are countless—to bring 
forward such a charge when he cannot personally deal with 
it is not only to do a grave wrong, but to produce widespread 
mischief, causing deep pain in many hearts and disgust at 
those who have thought fit to blacken his name. 


mo 
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It is charitable to Lady Byron to assume—and is 
probably true—that the accusation made by her is due to 
an hallucination, which grew upon her with increasing 
strength as she advanced in years. For, if a belief by 
Lady Byron of this intrigue was the real cause of the 
separation, what is to be thought of Lady Byron’s conduct 
in writing loving letters to Byron and to Mrs. Leigh (who 
were both staying in Piccadilly Terrace) immediately after 
the separation ?—‘‘ My dearest Augusta, it is my great 
comfort that you are in Piccadilly.” And what is to be 
thought of Lady Byron for continuing on affectionate terms 
with Mrs. Leigh throughout Lord Byron’s life, and even 
later? It is surely as unwise as it is unfair to go out of one’s 
way to advance a ground for the separation—discreditable 
to both husband and wife, thrust upon the public after 
direct evidence in answer from the persons chiefly concerned 
has become impossible to be obtained—when plain and 
sufficient grounds for the wish to live apart stare one in 
the face. 

By disposition Byron and his wife were wholly unsuited 
to one another. The incompatibility of temperament was 
such that even in the honeymoon days Lady Byron 
contemplated returning to her parents, as Mrs. Minns, 
her lady’s-maid, states. On the other hand, for a man of 
exquisitely sensitive nature and poetic genius to be asked 
“when he was going to leave off writing verses”? must 
have caused deep pain and disgust. So, also, to have his 
private desk broken open by his wife and his papers over- 
hauled in his absence must have produced indignation 
and anger. The friction caused by such incidents, and by 
the divergence in disposition and tastes, was greatly increased 
by pecuniary difficulties. It must have been very irritating 
to Byron, and painful to his wife—probably leading to 
mutual reproaches—that his embarrassments, instead of 
being relieved by his marrying an “heiress,” had been 
greatly augmented. His expenditure had increased, and 
although he had received £700 a year under the settlement,* 
he had, at the request of Lady Byron’s parents, charged 
Newstead with the huge sum of £60,000—a charge which 
subsequently led to its sale. 

Upon the death of Lady Milbanke’s father, a few months 
after Byron’s marriage, Byron was erroneously supposed 
by his creditors to have become thereby enriched, through 
his wife, although the benefit had really gone to Lady 

* Le. £1,000 a year, subject to a charge of £300 a year for his wife’s pin- 
money. 
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Byron’s mother. The creditors became loud in their de. 
mands, and called for payment with increasing persistency, 
Seven or eight executions were put in upon the effects at 
the house in Piccadilly Terrace during the few months 
before Lady Byron left for Kirkby Mallory, and _ bailiffs 
were in the house immediately after, if not during, the 
confinement. Byron told Hobhouse that his embarrass. 
ments drove him half mad. His health suffered: he was in 
great distress, mental and physical; and he must have 
been, at this time, a very trying companion. Byron realized 
that his home would have to be broken up, and he himself 
requested his wife to visit her parents. It was not until 
she had been a fortnight at Kirkby and had talked matters 
over with her parents that the resolve for a permanent 
separation was arrived at. The circumstances were such 
as to make it reasonable that a separation should be 
desired, and it is unnecessary, as well as unfair, to press 
into the case as a ground for the separation the charge 
referred to above. 

Placing on one side this accusation, upon which, in 
common justice, it is impossible that he should be now 
condemned, Byron was not uhusually immoral for the young 
man of fashion of his day—although he talked more about 
it, being more open than the ordinary man, and was per- 
verse and imprudent enough to exaggerate his own weak- 
nesses. If Byron’s upbringing is borne in mind, it is sur 
prising that his life was not more wasted than was in fact 
the case. His father was a spendthrift and a profligate, 
and it was fortunate for Byron that his father died when 
the poet was only three years old. His mother was most 
injudicious, and her treatment the worst possible training 
for a child of his disposition. Her temper was quite ab- 
normal—“‘ vain and capricious, passionate and _ self-indul- 
gent, she mismanaged her son from his infancy” (Brit. 
Ency.). ‘‘ She passed from paroxysms of rage to paroxysms 
of tenderness. At one time she stifled him with her caresses; 
at another time she insulted his deformity ”’ (Macaulay). 

Again, the sudden transition, at the age of ten, from 4 
life of poverty, spent in humble lodgings, to one of com- 
parative affluence and a great position, with the possession 
of an ancient peerage—at a time when peerages were far 
more highly valued than they are at present—with a large 
(although encumbered) landed estate, must have been very 


trying to the character. Shortly after the death of the. 


late holder of the title (Byron’s great-uncle), Mrs. Byron 
removed with her son from the Aberdeen lodgings to the 
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noble family mansion of Newstead ; and Byron was thence- 
forth treated with the deference then shown to the possessor, 
however youthful, of an ancient title. As he grew to man- 
hood, having great personal beauty, he was unusually 
pleasing to the opposite sex : women of rank readily yielded 
to his advances, and even sought them. One well-known 
lady, from whom the poet wished to free himself, managed 
to obtain access to his rooms in the disguise of a page. 
Could any young man of a highly susceptible nature be 
expected to remain moral under such conditions ? 

To add to his temptations, Byron had to face the trial 
of sudden and remarkable popularity. As stated above, 
upon the publication of Childe Harold, when he was only 
twenty-four, he straightway became famous. “‘ He found 
himself on the highest pinnacle of literary fame, with Scott, 
Wordsworth, Southey and a crowd of other distinguished 
writers beneath his feet. There is scarcely an instance in 
history of so sudden a rise to so dizzy an eminence” 
(Macaulay). for a few years he remained the idol of the 
fashionable world ; but when his domestic troubles arose— 
Byron being then only twenty-eight—society went at once 
to the opposite extreme, and he was “ persecuted with an 
irrational fury’? (Macaulay). ‘‘ There was a balance of 
opinion, but politics turned the scale. He had recently 
written some pro-Gallican stanzas” (Brit. Ency.). The 
vindictive cruelty with which he was tortured is referred 
to by Byron in a letter written from Ravenna (March 15, 
1820) in answer to an anonymous article in Blackwood’s 
Magazine: ‘‘The Press was active and scurrilous. ... The 
outcry of the period was beyond all precedent, even in 
those cases where political motives have sharpened slander 
and doubled enmity. I was advised not to go to theatres 
lest I should be hissed, nor to my duty in Parliament lest I 
should be insulted by the way; even on the day of my 
departure my most intimate friend told me afterwards that 
he was under apprehensions of violence from the people 
who might be assembled at the door of the carriage.” 
Byron left England, but ‘“‘ the howl of contumely followed 
him’? (Macaulay). “In the shadow of the Alps, and by 
the blue depths of the Lakes,” he was “ pursued and breathed 
upon by the same blight” (Byron’s letter from Ravenna). 
Such treatment—sufficient to break the courage of a person 
of the most phlegmatic disposition—must have caused in- 
expressible agony to a man of Byron’s proud and sensitive 
nature. It is greatly to his credit that instead of sinking 
under his trials he passed a useful existence, showing great 
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kindness and generosity to those within his reach, and 
pouring out, during his exile, much of his very finest verse, 
Shelley, writing of Byron at Ravenna, mentions that of his 
income of £4,000 Byron devoted £1,000 to charity. Sir 
Walter Scott describes Byron as “‘a man of real goodness 
of heart. ... Many, many a pleasant hour I have spent 
with him, and I never met a man with nobler feelings” 
(Lockhart). Disraeli, speaking of Byron in Vivian Grey, 
says, ‘“ The loss of Byron can never be retrieved. He was 
indeed a real man,” and in Coningsby he refers to Byron 
as being “‘ greater even as a man than as a writer.” 

Byron hated tyranny in any form. He assisted the 
Italian insurgents with money ; and when the Greeks rose 
up against their oppressors he turned to what Macaulay 
has justly called “‘ the last and noblest project of his life,” 
assisting the Greeks with his purse and sword and with 
sagacious counsel. He wished to die in battle; but this 
was not allowed him. Pestilence and disease terminated 
his brilliant career at an age when men are regarded as still 
in the prime of life. 

If a man of such distinction is to be excluded from the 
Abbey upon the ground of immorality, what is to be said of 
the admission of many others notoriously immoral in their 
earth-life ? What of Fox and Burns and Nelson? These 
men were great and quite properly have statues in the Abbey; 
but why should they be there and Byron excluded on the 
ground of immorality ? Many there are in the Abbey who 
were neither great nor moral, of whom Chiffinch may be taken 
as an example. Others there are who have been buried 
or have busts in the Abbey who, whatever their claim to 
morality may be, possess no celebrity of any kind; and 
some of these have found their way into the Poets’ Corner. 
‘“* In the poetical quarter, I found there were poets who had 
no monuments and monuments which had no poets” 
(Addison in the Spectator). In the latter category would 
be included George Stepney, “called by the courtesy of 
criticism a poet’ (Dr. Johnson’s Lives). Among the poets 
in the Abbey who cannot be compared with Byron for 
genius or power may be named Abraham Cowley, John 
Phillips, Sir William Davenant, Shadwell, Rowe, Thomson, 
Gray, Longfellow, Wordsworth. Among those in the Abbey 
who did not achieve fame as poets or in any other line may 
be mentioned Thomas Sprat, Robert South, Charles Herries, 
Sir J. Chardin, Richard Cumberland, Henry Cary, James 
Macpherson, Carola and Ann Morland, Mary Steele 
Osbaldeston, and many others. 
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Even if such a severe and narrow view were taken that 
Byron’s immorality made it fitting that his body should 
not rest in our national cathedral, there should be in that 
building at all events a monument—or at least a bust—of 
Byron, as of one of the nation’s most illustrious sons. It 
will bring comfort and hope, however, to lovers of literature 
to realize that some of our greatest writers now in the Abbey 
did not find a place there until many years after their 
death. Addison, styled the first of English essayists and 
“the noblest purifier of English literature,” was buried in 
Westminster Abbey ; but no monument was erected in the 
Abbey to his memory until 1809—ninety years after his 
death. Robert Burns, the poet so beloved of his country- 
men, and, indeed, also by the peoples of other countries, 
found no place in the Abbey until 1885—eighty-nine years 
after his death—-when a bust, paid for by shilling sub- 
scriptions, was erected to his memory. It is not perhaps too 
much to hope that the time is fast approaching when the 
English people will remove the reproach which now rests 
upon them for their neglect, and will repair—so far as this 
is now possible—the wrong done to their illustrious country- 
man by erecting to the memory of Lord Byron a fitting 
monument within the precincts of the national cathedral. 


E. P. Hewitt 


THE BUBBLE OF THE BOLSHEVIKI | 


TEsTiMony of a former officer of the German Army, a man 
trained to war, is available as to the actual condition of 
the Soviet military establishment in the field. This former 
officer of the Kaiser heard of the great strides the Bol- 
sheviki had taken in creating, disciplining and training an 
army. He sought employment at his profession in this 
well advertised force. He made his way into their camps 
as the Bolsheviki advanced on Warsaw. His trained sense 
was shocked at the conditions he found. His military 
knowledge warned him of the hopelessness of an attempt 
to make a career among them. He could not visu. ‘ize 
this rabble winning anything except temporary success 
He returned to Prussia to warn others of the fraud which 
had been perpetrated on a gullible world, which had allowed 
itself to believe that Trotsky was a great commander and 
the Soviet mob an army to be compared with those which 
we came to know in the World War. And, despite the 
internal and external difficulties of the Poles, Warsaw did 
not fall. 

Russia is a mighty country. Its people is a mighty 
people. To invade that country and to subjugate its people 
comprise a task no other people would willingly undertake. 
Just as in any other country, the intrusion of an alien foe 
in Russia will unite the population in defence of the nation, 
even under a government odious to the vast majority of 
Russians. But the Bolsheviki are not the Russians ; their 
armies are not to be compared with those of Western Europe; 
and Trotsky in the part of Napoleon or of Alexander is a 
sight to make the gods of war laugh loud and long. 
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